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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The special cut paper pattern designa, which have proved 
to be 0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 827 





The next number of Hanrenr’s Bazar will be published 
on October 1, and will be of extra size, with a decorated 
Fashions for the season of 1898-9 will be amply 
illustrated and described, including out-door and in-door 


cover 


toilettes, tailor-made gowns, wraps, hats, and appropriate 
dress for every occasion. Fashions for men, fashions for 
young girls and children, fashions in furs, fashions for all 
ages and purses will receive attention in this Early Autumn 
Fashion 

Among special literary attractions will be a story by LILLIE 
Hameron Fruncu, entitled ** A Chronic Reformer.” W. 
T. Smepiey and Artuur I. Keiier furnish striking 
pictures for this number 
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bhp assassination of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, 
on September 10, at Geneva, Switzerland, was a trag- 
edy that shocked all Christendom. The Empress was 
very well known to readers of newspapers because of her 
unusual personal qualities and tastes. The story of ber 
marriage is romantic. She was the youngest of the five 
daughters of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. The young 
Emperor of Austria came to her father’s house with the 
understood purpose of courting the oldest sister. He met 
the youngest as weil, fell in love with her, offered his 
hand, and was accepted. They were married in April, 
1854, when she was about seventeen years old. 

The young Empress did not find court life at Vienna 
very much to her liking. She was a remarkable woman, 
very beautiful, and with an ardent love for out-of-door life 
and exercises, for travel, and especially for horses and 
horsemanship. As a horsewoman she was famous. She 
made long visits away from Vienna, and found great plea- 
sure in riding to hounds in England and Ireland 
a time she built herself a villa on the island of Corfu, 
which became her favorite winter home. Some years 
ago, and after the tragic death of her son Rudolf, her 
health became seriously impaired, and she had to give up 
the fatiguing exercises she had delighted in. It was in 
the interest of her health that she was in Geneva at the 
time of her death. She was stabbed through the heart 
with a slender weapon in the hands of a man who has 
been identified as an Italian anarchist. There was no real 
motive for the crime, and no political result can come 
from it, except perhaps increased vigilance and severity 
in the pursuit and supervision of the whole tribe of anar- 
chists. This recent crime, following so soon after the 
taking off of the Spanish Premier Canovas, will be very 
agitating to the police of Europe, and will doubtless have 
consequences of which we shall hear 


Astster of the Empress Elizabeth was the betrothed of 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, who jilted her under some mis- 
apprehension of her conduct. She lost her reason and 
died. He too eventually became insane, and drowned 
himself. Another sister of the Empress was that Duchess 
d’Alencon who was burned in the charity-bazar fire in 
Paris. The House of Hapsburg, into which she married, 
also has had its great misfortunes. One bitter grief of 
the Emperor was the fate of his kinsman, the Archduke 
Maximilian, in Mexico, He has had other deep sorrows 
and disappointments; the most crushing blow of all being 
the death of his only son under mysterious and disgrace- 
ful circumstances. The heir to the throne now is his 
nephew Ferdinand, who is of such a character as to make 
his accession matter for forebodings 


Iw the children’s story-books the good and fortunate 
girl marries the prince and comes in time to be queen. In 
real life, nowadays, as in most times that history takes 
note of, that is a destiny with very serious drawbacks to 
it. Even now in Europe, where kings and emperors have 
been relieved of so much of the responsibility of govern- 
ment, high place has serious pains and penalties, great 
risks, and great sorrows, and bitter disappointments. A 
former empress of France, widowed and childless, is a 
sorrowful woman living in bereaved retirement; the 
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Queen of Spain, after an anxious summer, stays on in 
her palace with her valuables packed, ready for flight 
with her son whevever circumstances compel it; in Italy, 
in Greece, in Russia, royalty is an anxious trade, and there 
is enough without the fear of assassination to make pru- 
dent persons wary of rushing into it. Yet we must not 
forget that, so far as assassins are concerned, not only good 
rulers and bad are equally in danger, but presidents and 
prime ministers take just as many risks as hereditary 
monarchs. We in America have lost Lincoln and Gar- 
field; France has lost Carnot; Spain, Canovas. ‘There is 
no moral to assassination except that conspicuous posi- 
tions, however graced, have inevitable perils. 


Ir would seem as if the most enviable military reputa- 
tion that has resulted from the war was that of General 
Wheeler. There is no show about him atall. He is not 
very big, not particularly handsome, not even young. 
He is about sixty years old, weighs about 115 pounds, 
and is a member of Congress. There is prejudice in some 
minds against Congressmen, but in General Wheeler's case 
it has not counted. Neither hast occurred to any one to 
be less well disposed towards him because he was a gen- 
eral in the Confederate army. The South loves him the 
more on that account ; the North loves him not a bit the 
less. Men who speak of him, speak of him with admira- 
tion and affection. Newspaper correspondents who write 
about him, write in the same strain. All the stories about 
him, of which there have been many, represent him as 
soldierly, kind, tireless, and eminently efficient. The im- 
pression one gets of him is that, besides being an exceed- 
ingly able general, he is what enthusiastic persons call ‘‘a 
lovely man.” When his promising young son was drowned 
at Montauk Point the other day there was general lamen- 
tation. Everybody was grieved because of General Whee- 
ler’s loss; everybody regretted that a branch of so fine a 
stock should not have come to full maturity. 


Wuart will be the result of the effort of the representa- 
tives of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to 
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Assassinated September 10. 


have the battle-ship ///inois christened with water instead 
of wine is, at this writing, still in doubt, but the literature 
of the incident is already copious, and still accumulates. 
Miss Nancy Leiter is to do the christening, and to her the 
Union has written, through one of its secretaries, asking 
her, in behalf of 300,000 women, to use water instead of 
champagne, and thereby exercise an influence ‘‘ that would 
be far-reaching in its influence for temperance and right- 
cousness.” To this request Miss Leiter has returned 
acknowledgments which are polite but evasive. She 
probably does tot: covet*the responsibility of deciding a 
question into which so much importance has been in- 
fused, and it seems reasonable to expect that her action 
in the matter will be determined by the wishes of the 
persons through whom this honor came to her. Who- 
ever had authority to invite her to smash a bottle of 
something on the prow of the Illinois would seem bound 
to furnish her with a bottle of something to smash. If, 
however, no officially authorized bottle is furnished to 
her, she may still keep her own counse)] as to what may 
be inside of the bottle she does use. So far as the effi- 
cacy of the ceremony goes, it does not matter a whit 
whether wine or water is used, and even if no one knows, 
except the chief performer, which it was, the name will 
still stick to the ship just as well. 

It may reasonably be questioned whether the attempt 
to wring a temperance lesson out of the christening of 
every new battle-ship is altogether wise or fair. It isa 
case where the great majority of observers are indifferent 
—where those making the request are organized and can 
easily speak their minds, and where those opposed (if 
there are such), not being organized, cannot well make 
themselves heard. 
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Tae Ocean House at Newport, which burned down a 
fortnight ago, was an interesting, though somewhat super- 
annuated, link with the past. It had been standing about 
fifty years, which means that it was built before the civil 
war, and long before the vast accumulation of wealth in 
this country had made Newport the extraordinary show- 
place it is now. When the Ocean House was a fashion- 
able hotel, and “ the best people” went there in the sum- 
mer, Newport was a modest watering - place where the 
cotiages were really cottages, and not palaces, as so many 
of them are to-day. It stood unchanged, but with vary- 
ing fortunes; while beyond it on the cliffs grew up asplen- 
did succession of maguificent villas, the evidence of wealth 
gathered in all parts of the country from great commer- 
cial enterprises, and from the vast increase of the values 
of inherited properties. In contrast with the structures 
near it and beyond it, it told of sweeping changes in man- 
ners and methods, and of a progress bewildering in its 
rapidity, from comparatively simple habits of life to pro- 
digious displays of luxury and immense accessions of 
external elegance. Still the Ocean House when it was 
young saw very good socicty and knew pleasant people. 
They came from the South in those days, and from the 
East; much more rarely from the West. There are many 
more people in Newport now, and they have a great deal 
more money to spend, and are more stunning to look upon, 
but it is doubtful if they have any more fun, or even as 
much, as their predecessors of forty years ago, or are any 
more edifying in their communications and their conduct. 
There is nothing by which the movement, which we are 
pleased to call progress in this country, is more impres- 
sively measured than by an old hotel in a fashionable 
neighborhood. Our new hotels run to such a barbaric 
affluence of luxury and adornment that the old ones seem 
to belong to a past age. So they do, but it is an age 
that was still with us twenty-five years ago. It is gone 
now, and perhaps it was full time that the Ocean House 
followed it. 


THe surgeon-general of the army is just now being 
made the target of much criticism and not a little abuse; 
but if all his appointments have been as wise and sensi- 
ble as that of Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee to be an assist- 
ant surgeon, there can be no good ground for such criti- 
cisms. 

Dr. Anita McGee is a practising physician of high 
standing in Washington. She is the daughter of Profess- 
or Simon Newcomb, of the United States Naval Observ- 
atory, and is the wife of Professor W. J. McGee, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. She is essentially a woman of 
progress, without being one of those who are continually 
advertising themselves as progressive women. She is 
scholarly, learned, womanly, and practical. When the war 
with Spain came on, Dr. McGee saw that there was a 
great work to be done in furnishing capable nurses for 
the army hospitals, and she volunteered her services. 
From the first she was, as General Sternberg puts it, his 
right-hand man in this most important branch of hospital 
work. There was no compensation in it, no thought of 
compeusation on her part, and no thought of army rank 
or title. 

Dr. McGee's appointment as assistant surgeon came about 
in this way: General Sternberg, recognizing the value of 
her services, and appreciating the necessity of having the 
nurses to go to Puerto Rico selected by one capable of 
judging of their knowledge and ability, asked Dr. McGee 
to go to New York and attend to the work. He explain- 
ed to her that there was but one way in which he could 
compensate her for even her necessary expenses, and that 
was by making her, for the time being, an assistant surgeon. 
So he made the appointment, about which there has natu- 
rally been a great deal said in the newspapers. She has 
sent her nurses to Puerto Rico, and since then has been 
quietly inspecting conditions at Camp Wikoff, with the 
idea of ascertaining the needs there. Her reports are all 
made to the surgeon-general direct, and she is not neces- 
sarily brought into contact with the other officers of the 
medical corps. 

Dr. McGee does not wear a uniform, the fanciful sketch- 
es of the newspaper artists to the contrary. Nor does she 
wear the title of lieutenant. She is what is known asa 
contract surgeon, employed, as the name would indicate, 
by contract with the medical department. There are 
many such in the medical corps of the army. No title 
goes with her work save that of patriot. Could there be 
a higher? 


Every account of the life of the unhappy Empress of 
Austria has contained some reference to her unconvention- 
ality. It was an unconventionality, however, which was 
never lacking in dignity and which is quite explicagje to 
any one except the martinets of court etiquette. An Amer- 
ican gentleman was at one of the German watering-places 
about seven years ago, recuperating from a long illness. 
One day, when he was strolling along a forest path near 
the town, he met two women to whom, by some chance, he 
was able to render a slight service. The elder of the two 
women acknowledged his courtesy, and the American, 
who had not the slightest idea of her identity, replied in 
a way which increased the interest he had already roused. 
He was original, clever, well bred, and with sufficient 
perception to realize that he was speaking to a woman of 
extraordinary personality and distinction. Finally the 
elder woman, who was evidently the superior of her com- 
panion, told the latter to give an address to the American, 
and herself said she wished him to present himself at 
that address. To the surprise of the American, he found 
that his new acquaintance was the Empress of Austria, 
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and, to his continued surprise, she treated him with the 
most friendly and unaffected consideration so long as she 
remained at the watering-place. Apparently the three 
qualities which the American possessed — originality, 
cleverness, and intuitive, as well as cultivated refinement 
—were the passports to her interest. 


Newrort has a recently imported diversion in the 
shape of dance recitals. Mrs. Calvin 8. Brice introduced 
these affairs, which have now become almost a fad. When 
‘*a dance recital on the lawn” was first announced there 
was considerable conjecture as to the nature of the func- 
tion. It might be a new name for a garden party with 
dancing, and it might be a pudding of another invention 
—to paraphrase Lewis Carroll. The latter hypothesis 
proved to be correct. The dance recital turned out to be 
something like the exhibitions given by schools of ex- 
pression. The novelty was more in the setting than in 
the idea. Ordinary nineteenth - century Newport lawns 
were transformed into animated Corots, with white-robed 
nymphs weaving mystic steps in the shadows of the trees. 
It was like a leaf out of old mythology, and was quickly 
incorporated into the history of the season of 1898 at 
Newport. What a medley of functions this season has 
included! This incongruity is characteristic of those en- 
tertainments which have lately been uppermost in the 
social calendar. Country picnics, dance recitals, a golf 
tournament, and a horse show. There is considerable 
latitude in such & programme. The season has plenty of 
vitality yet, and there will be no very general exodus be- 
fore the end of October. Mr. and Mrs. George Vander- 
bilt have returned from their wedding-journey abroad, 
and are visiting different friends in Newport. Their 
presence alone will give a new impetus to the gayeties of 
the autumn. At Bar Harbor, however, the season is en- 
tirely closed. Prophecy and retrospect have marked the 
place for their own. Lenox is at its gayest, with golf 
tournaments and coaching. The out-of-town season has 
grown longer with each year, and there will be no appre- 
ciable reinvasion of New York by the gay world of so- 
ciety before the opening of the opera season, the latter 
part of November. 


a OUR PARIS 
Lr Yarn 


QITTING in the hammock this morning in this old 
W) French garden—let me say in passing that hammocks 
do not often grow in old French gardens—with pen and 
ink in my lap, wondering what I should write you about, 
I fell to thinking of ‘J. Marni’s” journalistic work, and 
wondering if a bit of it would not interest American wo 
men as much as anything else. 

Oddly enough, the dolce far niente of this old garden 
seems to have put everything of Puris out of my mind, 
and I cannot for the moment think of J. Marni’s real 
name. Like Sevérine and Madame Adam, she is one of 
those women journalists who write in men’s papers, side 
by side with men, but who has made a reputation for 
herself with clever impressions of French life done in 
dialogue, like the one I send you. She does a series of 
them at a time, this one coming under the head ‘“‘ At 
Table,” and they give a litle picture of ‘‘new France” 
—the new France of sudden fortunes and transitions, 
with a bit of pathos beneath. Here is, then, 


The Matelote. 


The 15th of August, eleven o'clock in the morning, at 
Marly-le-Roi, in the superb country place of Madame 
Jacquerand, the multi-millionaire, founder of the house 
** Veuve Jacquerand et fils” (toiles de lin et jutes). 

Madame Jacquerand, aged seventy-two. A large wo- 
man, with broad shoulders, square resolute features, and 
pink cheeks, scarcely wrinkled. A brunette, still young- 
looking. She wears a dress of gray silk with mauve 
flowers, trimmed with point d’aiguille, while a dainty 
coiffure of the same surmounts her white hair done in 
bandeaux. 

Clotilde, aged six. A delicious little girl, who makes 
one think, with her fair hair curling around her delicate 
face and her bright expressive eyes, of some brilliant and 
precious bird from some far-away island. 

Clotilde. ** You're not going to put in any ear-rings, 
grandmamma?” 

Madame Jacquerand. ‘* Yes, my darling. In a min- 
ute.” 

Clotilde. ‘‘ Which ones?” 

Madame J. “* My prettiest.” 

Clotilde. ‘‘ Those with the big red balls, then.” 

Madame J. ‘*My rubies? No! I’m going to wear my 
pearls. «| gray pearls.” (She calls the femme de chambre, 
who is in the dressing-room adjoining.) ‘* Mélanie!” 

Mélanie (entering). ‘‘ Madame?” 

Madame J. “‘ Give me my pearls, please.” 

[Mélanie hands a jewel-case, open. Madame Jacque- 
rand puts in her ear-rings. Silence. 

Madame J. (to Mélanie). ‘‘ Mélanie, go to the laundry 
and ask for a white apron for me; a large one, with a bib. 
Then go down to the inner court and see if the fire is 
lighted there.” 

Mélanie. ‘‘ Yes, madame.” [She goes out. 

Clotilde. ‘* Why are you having a fire made in the court, 
grandmamnia?” 

Madame J. *‘ For the matelote. Don’t you know, dear, 
that it’s the 15th of August?” 

[Clotilde goes to the window, and reaches up to try to see 
the inner court, hidden by a veil of chestnut-trees. 

Clotilde. ‘‘ 1 can’t see anything, grandmamma.” 
Madame J. (taking her by the hand). *‘ Be careful, dar- 
ling. Don’t lean over like that. See what, dearest?” 

Clotilde. *‘ The matelote. The peasant woman.” 

Madame J. *‘ It isn'ta woman, dear. You don’t remem- 
ber, then, last year?” 

Clotilde. *‘ Last year?” 

Madame J. ‘‘ You don’t remember how, surrounded by 
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your papa and mamma and your uncles and aunts and 
cousins, I made a matelote over a wood fire in the centre 
of the court?” 

Clotilde. ** Oh yes.” (Clapping her hands.) ‘* We ate out- 
of-doors, and we jumped up from the table whenever we 
wanted to. "Twas such fun for us children. Shall we 
have breakfast out-of-doors to-day?” 

Madame J. ‘‘1 told them to set the table under the 
chestnut-trees.” 

Clotilde. ** Will there be a great many good things to 
eat, grandmamma?” 

Madame J. ** Nothing but the matelote, dear. A mate- 
lote made by me.” 

Clotilde. *‘ No dessert?” 

Madame J. ‘‘ No; nothing but the matelote.” (She takes 
the little girl on her knees, and speaks seriously.) ‘* Do you 
know what an anniversary is, my Cloclo?. Probably not. 
You are still too little. All the same, I’m going to try to 
make you understand it. Imagine, my treasure, something 
that one doesn’t want to forget, either because it’s a happy 
thing, or because, on the contrary, it’s something that 
makes us cry. Then each year, on the day when this 
thing happened—” 

Clotilde (interrupting). ‘‘ Ove laughs or one cries. Is it 
that, grandmamma?” 

Madame J. (smiling). ‘“ Something like that, dear. 
Very well; to-day, the 15th of August, is for me an anni- 
versary.” 

Clotilde. ‘‘ A laughing one, because we're going to have 
breakfast out-of-doors.” 

Madame J. ‘‘ Yes, dear, a gay one, although—” 

[At this moment the femme de chambre enters. 

Mélanie. ‘* Here is the apron, madame. I took the 
largest there was,” 

[She pins the apron on Madame Jacquerand. 

Madame J. *‘\s the fire lighted in the court, Mélanie?” 

Mélanie. *‘ Yes, madame; and the cook wished me to 
ask madame if it was time to scorch the eels.” 

Madame J. ‘‘1n a minute, when everybody has come.” 

Mélanie. ‘* But everybody has come, madame. M. Louis, 
M. Victor, M. Paul, have just ridden in in their auto- 
mobiles.” 

Madame J. ‘‘ Aud my daugliters-in-law?” 

Mélanie. ‘‘ They came on petroleum tricycles, madame, 
and have gone to their rooms to change their dresses.” 

Clotilde (jumping up and down with joy). **My aunts 
have come! Oh, how nice! 1'm going to see my cousins!” 

Mélanie. ** Mile. Cloclo will find her cousins in the 
bath-room. ‘They got so warm on their bicycles.” 

Olotilde (running off). ‘I’m coming! I’m coming! 
Good-by, grandmamma.” 

Madame J. ** Wait a second, my child. I want to show 
you something.” (Zo Mélanie.) “I am coming in a 
minute.” 

[Mélanie goes out. Madame Jacquerand opens her 
armoire. From behind a pile of embroidered linen, 
tied up with wide white silk ribbons, she takes out 
a box, a frightful box dropping to pieces, with a 
cover of shell-work, In the box is an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype of an old woman in a cap, leaning 
apkwardly against a column, her large hands, like 
two enormous beasts of burden resting for a moment 
Srom work, crossed over her apron. 

Madame J. (showing the portrait to Clotilde). ‘*Do you 
know who that person is, Cloclo?” 

Clotilde. ‘‘No, grandmamma.” (She looks at it atten- 
tively for a moment.) ‘‘One would say Julie, the kitchen- 
maid.” 

Madame J. “It’s my mother. It’s your great- grand- 
mother, darling.” 

Clotilde. *‘Oh, how ugly she was! Why did she wear 
such a cap?” 

Madame J. * Because she was poor....much poorer 
than Julie in the kitchen, who has a hat with feathers for 
Sunday, and can eat as much as she wishes every day.” 

Clotilde. *‘ Se couldn’t always eat as much as she want- 
ed to? Your mamma?” 

Madame J. ‘‘ No. We were too many; there were too 
many little hungry mouths in the house. But one day, 
one day out of the whole year, my dear little girl, the 
15th of August, every one had enough. It was the féte of 
the fisherman Muril-Cyprien, who brought evough eels 
for us too. Mamma put on « blue apron, and there, be- 
fore the door, on the stones, with « fire made of planks 
from old boats, she made a matelote—and what a mate- 
lote! We ate it out-of-doors, and we drew lots to see upon 
whom should fall the good luck to have the scrapings at 
the end.” [A short silence. 

Clotilde. ‘‘ You are crying, grandmamma?” 

Madame J. *‘ No, dear. Lam only remembering.” (She 
holds the picture up to the lips of the little girl.) ‘* Kiss her. 
She was a good woman.” 

Clotilde. *‘ Like this?” 

Madame J. *‘ Yes.” 

Mélanie (entering). ‘‘ Everybody is waiting for madame, 
in the garden, near the stream.” 

Madame J. “1 am conting.” 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND PROPERTY- 
HOLDING WOMEN. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


\ 7 E are often called the illogical sex. Whether this is 

true or not opens too wide a field for this short 
article; but it must be owned that the equal-suffragists 
among us lay themselves broadly open to this reproach 
when they ask for a ballot for every woman in the land, 
basing their claim upon the interests of the infinitesimal 
number of those women who hold property. ‘ No taxa- 
tion without representation” is a time-honored phrase, 
aud sounds very weil as a war-cry; but when it is applied 
to equal suffrage it is a fallacy, pure and simple, for the 
reason that the suffragists are not contending for the ballot 
for property-holding women, but for all women, which is 
an entirely different thing. 

The suffrage for property-holding women is no new 
thing. It has been tried, and is being tried, in a great 
many countries, Austria-Hungary has it in a limited 
form; so have Italy and Sweden in some measure; so have 
Finland and Iceland. England gives the franchise to rate- 
paying women (unmarried or widowed) in municipal and 
county elections, but withholds the Parliamentary fran- 
chise as yet. In our own country, before property quali- 
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fications were abolished, the woman who owned properly 
voted in many States. In all these cases, though the vote 
of the women has been apparently little used, and assv- 
ciated with no characteristic opinions or measures, yet it 
is strictly a logical vote. Such a vote can always be 
counted upon to be in the interests of property. It is a 
class vote, and has all the disadvantages of a class vote, 
which are many and real; but it is not an inconsistent 
vote by any means. 


The theory, however, that the vote of all the women of 
a country will confer benefit on the property-holding wo- 
men of that country is entirely inconsistent. Indeed, it 
may be called absurd. The greut, the overwhelming, ma- 
jority of our sex do not own property. One woman out 
of fifty, would be a large estimate of the proportion. 
Therefore we are far within the facts if we argue upon the 
basis of one property-holding woman in ten. Supposing 
that all of she ten, in this cause, have a vote; then, if the 
one property-bolder cannot influence five non-property- 
holders to vote her way, she is worse off than if she had 
no vote at all. And there is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that the servants in the kitchen, the women factory- 
workers, the women tenants of rented houses, the unedu- 
cated colored women of the South, are going to be 
buttresses of property. Why should they be? Their in- 
terests are diametrically opposite—or so they believe—to 
those of the landlord, the employer, the mistress, the* 
property-owner, and the nine voters are going to vote for 
their own interests just as steadily as the one property- 
holder will vote for hers, while, being nine to one, their 
ballots will naturally win the day in an overwhelming 
ratio. 

I do not say that this is wrong. In a great country, 
standing for the most advanced principles of democracy, 
the universal vote is far healthier than any class vote can 
be; but to ask for a universal vote on the plea that it will 
advance the interests of a class—and a small class at that 
—is sheer nonsense. The property-holding woman might 
gain something by restricted suffrage; she would lose, in- 
evitably, by universal suffrage. To appreciate this fact, 
she has only to look at the case of the male property- 
holder, remembering, too, that a far larger proportion of 
men than women own property, so that their iniluence is 
greater. Does his vote protect his property when a corrupt 
city council or a pa ogg A of irresponsible voters decide 
to raise taxes or make costly improvements? Does his 
vote give him even pure water or clean streets if the poli- 
tics of his town are out of order? If her house is next to 
his, does she not pay the same taxes, and receive the same 
privileges in gas, water, police protection, etc.? Indeed, 
when she makes a complaint, is not her protest listened to 
more kindly and redressed more promptly than his be- 
cause she is a woman? 


As a matter of fact, women who hold property have 
many privileges over the voting sex. In the State of 
New York, for instance, a man who has property must 
pay bis wife’s debts; but a woman, however rich she may 
be, is not liable for the debts of her husband. A man can- 
not leave his property entirely away from his wife, but a 
woman can will away her entire estate without any pro- 
vision for her husband. All women engaged in business 
have certain exemptions from execution not granted to 
men. A wife can sell her landed property and give an 
ubsolute title without the consent of her husband, where- 
as a husband cannot dispose of his wife’s dower in his 
lands without her consent. Could these privileges be 
asked for on the ground of equality between the sexes 
and a vote for women? Or are they not the sign of a 
reverence for womanhood that is more potent for its pro- 
tection than the mere power to deposit a ballot would be? 


In this connection a true story may not be out of order. 
In a Colorado town, before equal suffrage became the law 
of the State, lived a woman who owned some land upon 
the outskirts of the place. There was a great deal of land 
speculation in Colorado at that time, and the Council was 
fond of laying out new streets, and extending the city 
privileges (and taxes) beyond the wishes of many owners. 
Twice there were plans to lay out streets throtigh this 
woman’s property, and twice she went before the Council, 
explained the speculative character of the prdjects, and 
foiled the speculators. She received marked courtesy 
from the councilmen, and showed herself a woman of 
sense and judgment. 

When women received the franchise in Colorado she 
felt that she now had an added power to represent her 
property. A short time after the first election a new 
speculative scheme threatened her land, and she went, as 
usual, to the town-hall, but this time conscious of a new 
authority asa voter. The clerk of the Council, however, 
did not seem to realize this. He met ber in the ante- 
room, and looked surprised. ‘I would not go in, Mrs. 
A——,, if I were you. It won’t be any use,” he said, 
kindly, but a trifle brusquely. 

‘‘Why not?” asked Mrs. A——, surprised in her turn. 
‘“‘T have always received great consideration from the 
Council, and this time I have more to complain of than 
usual. And then, being a voter—” 

The clerk smiled. “That’s just it,” he added. ‘‘Whom 
did you vote for, Mrs. A——? The Council know, and 

you'll get no more favors from any of them, I’m afraid. 
you can go in—but it really isn’t any use.” And so Mrs. 
A—— found, when she insisted on interviewing the Coun- 
cil. She was no longer a woman, but a voter—and a 
voter on the wrong side! 


It has too long been the petulant question of many wo- 
men, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t we vote?” Would it not be better 
for them to ask, rather, ‘‘ Why should we vote?” The 
positive and not the ptive side of the question is the 
better one to look at. Why should the property-bolding 
woman desire universal suffrage? In my humble opinion 
she, of all others, is the one who wonld gain least and risk 
most by its establishment. A restricted suffrage she can- 
not have; since her suffragist sisters declare that all wo- 
men should enjoy the franchise as an inalienable right, 
and that anything less would be an insult to abstract jus- 
tice. And as only the restricted vote would be of any 
value to her, the property-holding woman cannot afford 
to join the equal-suffragists, unless she does it in that sub- 
limely altruistic—and altogether illogical— way which 


_ gives the critic of womaukind ground for an admiring 


sigh. 
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AUTUMN GOWN WITH STITCHED VELVET VEST AND 
EPAULETTES. 
For pattern see No. XL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FRENCH AUTUMN COAT. 
See iliustration on front page. 


LL the new coats and wraps show a decided change 
4 in fashion. They are, to begin with, much longer 
than those of last season, and the sleeves are tight-fitting. 
One style of coat, a Paris model from Druilbe et Anglés, 
is in the Louis XV. fashion, and made of violet velvet 
with Pompadour embroidery. The coat is tight-fitting, 
three-quarter length, and with considerable fulness in the 
skirts; it is slashed on the sides, and pieces let in of em- 
broidery with steel paillettes, bordered with mink-tail fur. 
There is a fan-shaped cape over the shoulders that gives 
a pelerine effect in the back, and in front tapers down 
into a point at the waist line ; it is bordered with em- 
broidery edged with fur. The high Medici collar and the 
fronts of the coat are also of this same fur-edged trim- 
ming. The sleeves are in coat shape, tight-fitting, and 
with a deep pointed cuff, 

This style of coat is so long that it can be worn with a 
skirt of almost any material. A skirt of peau de soie 
looks exceedingly well, made with the wide flounce, quite 
narrow in front, but at the back deep enongh to reach 
half-way to the waist; the flounce has four rows of stitch- 
ing at the top, which form a heading. 

To be worn with this costume is a felt hat in shepherd- 
ess shape, trimmed with a bow of gros grain silk and 
bunches of varicolored roses, Over the roses is a drapery 
of chiffon. 


SUMMER LIFE IN TROPICAL FLORIDA. 
MOSQUITO SEASON. 


T makes one think of a bitter cold wind in the North, 
when you go about securely fastening doors and win- 
dows and filling up cracks to keep the cold out. 


And Boreas wi’ his blast sae bauld 
Was threat'ing a’ our kye to kill, 


And yet it is one of Florida’s most perfect summer days. 
Every tree, bush, and vine is in full leaf and blossom; 
the orange, guava, and cocoanut trees hanging full of 
fruit; the sky beautiful beyond description, a glory of 
sunshine, and just enough breeze coming in from the sea 
to fan the jasmine-vine which covers the front piazza 
and scatter ita sweet white flowers everywhere, while out 
on the lawn the mocking-birds are flirting, scolding, sing- 
ing, and enjoying life to the brim, as we should he if it 
were not for—one is almost ashamed to acknowledge it— 
mosquitoes. Tiny little black insects that they are, they 
can cause more emery’ | in one moment to any and every 
living thing (except the birds, so it seems) than it is pos- 
sible for tongue or pen to tell. They are one of the 
things in life that must be experienced to understand. 

Of course we had heard of mosquito season, and been 
warned against staying through it; but when it seemed 
best that we should spend the summer in southern Flor- 
ida, in our own pretty home where we had spent a dozen 
delightful wintess, we rather scorned the stories told of 
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mosquitoes, feeling superior to them in the knowledge 
that we would thoroughly screen our house with the 
finest of copper wire, and, as we said, should it be neces- 
sary, we could stay safely in-doors; for with runnin 
water in the house, a well-stocked store-room, and goo 
servants on the place, we could be very comfortable. 
That was late in June, with, as I have said, twelve win- 
ters as previous experience. It is now the end of August, 
and nearly the end of mosquito season, so old residents 
oor as it fo almost ‘‘ hurricane-time,” and the high winds 
will drive Florida’s plague away. 

I am wondering if anything can do it. The only sure 
remedy for a mosquito is to put your finger hard on him, 
aud here that.means a nasty smudgy place, so that after 
a half-hour’s mosquito-fight (for that is what it is) one 
must change clothing if that cleanliness-next-to- godliness 
condition is desired. 

Our house is thoroughly provided with inside and out- 
side screen doors and windows—that is, outside passages 
and kitchen and store-room are screened off from the front 
of the house; and yet it is necessary, when the mosquitoes 
are at their worst, or ‘‘ thickest,” to go through the room 
twice, sometimes three times, a day ye the plagues, to 
be perfectly comfortable. They will find their way into 
the house through the smallest possible openings, and if 
one but opens a door, no matter how carefully, they swarm 
in. We are most hospitably inclined people, and thor- 
oughly enjoy our friends, except in mosquito season (as 
we-have discovered); then we cannot help a feeling of real 
distress when we see visitors coming, on account of the 
mosquitoes they cannot avoid bringing into the house on 
their clothing, especially if they are wearing dark colors; 
for a black dress will attract and hold fast twice as many 
of the insects as a white one. 

It is only those who scorn screens and make a smoke 
or smudge outside the front door who can give a really 
cordial welcome to callers during mosquito days; and 
the smudge is a preventive almost as distressing to 
many people as the mosquitoes themselves, for after sit- 
ting.in it one feels dried up, blackened, suffocated, and 
altogether unhappy; and yet there are very many of the 
old settlers, and some recent arrivals also, who prefer the 
smudge to screens, Screens are troublesome and need 
constant renewing in this part of the country—so they say, 
and it is true; but these are the people who stand fly sea- 
son with the same tient endurance, when a little care 
and a few sheets of fly-paper would save much annoy- 
ance; they have become hardened, or immuned, as it were, 
closing up their houses or bedrooms at sundown, sleeping 
under cheese-cloth nets, and “‘ live through” the rest. 

The first year we kept house here we had a servant 
recommended to us as—‘* Yes, marm, he's one of the 
best smudge-makers I ever see.” 

Good gracious, I thought, what shall we ever want with 
a ‘‘ best smudge-maker"? That same man has made one 
every Monday morning now for six weeks for the laund- 
ress to work by; for without it she could not stand at 
the tubs, the washing always being done out-of-doors 
here or in an open shed. 

But I must say that there are brief intervals of perhaps 
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three or four days when, with a good palmetto brush and 
t courage, you can go out. 

I shall never forget the feeling I had when one of m 
neighbors said, at the beginning of the season, ** Oh, well, 
there are not many days when you cannot drive into 
town in the middle of the day for the mail.” I did not 
uuderstand her, or scarcely believe her, but I do now. I 
also know of several other families who have regularly 
prepared for the mosquito season by laying in a stock of 
sewing and reading, and who announced, when the season 
began, that they did not intend to go out or to receive 
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until it was over; so that practically all social life is at a 
standstill, invitations a ending with, ‘‘ weather and 
mosquitoes permitting.” The moonlight nights in this 
little corner of the earth are glorious, but we have only 
been able to enjoy them from our front piazza steps 
once in nearly two months, and then only for a brief half- 
hour, while a strong sea-breeze swept in over the bay; at 
the same time, friends living a mile away have sat out on 
their piazza ‘‘every evening for a while.” 

I am writing of life on the east coast of Florida, more 
than three hundred miles south of St. Augustine, and of 
a part of the country that, in spite of mosquitoes, has a 
wonderful future before it, and-is already the great truck- 
garden section of the State for early vegetables and tropi- 
cal fruit, as well as a most delightful winter resort and 
fishing and hunting country. 

Sitting now at my front door, behind a screen of the 
finest wire-work, I can look out on to one of the most beau- 
tiful of landscapes, the blue waters of the bay rippling in 
the sunshine, the long leaves or branches of the cocoanut- 
trees bending and swaying with a pleasant rustling, while 
the crimson blossoms of the hibiscus-bushes are nodding 
good-naturedly over the gray stones of the wall, at the 
mocking-bird playing hide-and-seek among the ginger- 
plants; and just beyond the wall, on the path leading up 
from the water, and bordered on both sides by banana- 
trees, there comes a man, who has just Janded at the wharf 
with a string of sea trout for me; he wears a frame over 
his head covered with mosquito-netting, and, as they say 
here, is ae himself” with a green branch that I 
saw him break from my favorite guava-tree. Of course 
I shall buy the fish, which will cost a mere trifle, but it 
will take.at least ten minutes to clear the kitchen of mos- 

uitoes that will come in with the sea beauties; for, as my 
sherman says, “‘they are very bad this morning.” 

If he were a visitor he would have to brush or be 
brushed off before he could enter, with the palmetto-brush 
that takes the place of the front-door bell during mosquito 
time; for the brushing operation is a noisy one. Ali out- 
of-door work must be attended to in the middle of the 
day, when the mosquitoes are less troublesome. 

There is one remedy-which far surpasses the smudge, 
but even it is sometimes trying, and not always agreeable, 
and that is to burm asmall cone of insect-powder. A very 
little of this will stupefy and finally kill them if the room 
is closed tightly while t is burning; and although I pos- 
sess but one smudge-pot, I will confess that three of my 
tin cake-plates have become cone-burners. The first cone 
I made I spent ten minutes lighting, and used-up a box 
of matches; for, like most things, it has to be made and 
lighted in a certain way to be perfect. Now I am as ex- 

rt at it as Dan, our colored man, is at making and start- 

ng a ‘‘smoke smudge.” 

Just at | poe he is cutting, trimming, and tying a pal- 
metto leaf to be used as a mosquito-brush by the family. 
This brush is rather a becoming addition to a white cos- 
tume, and takes the place of sunshade and fan. 

I am fast becoming an immune to mosquitoes, for I am 
planning to go over to town, a quarter of a mile away, 
with the very slight excuse of wanting a roll of tape, and 
to hear the postmaster say : 

**Mosquitoes? Well, yes; but it is most hurricane- 
time,” MerasB MITCHELL. 


cate <i tat: 








A SHELTER FOR LONDON WAIFS. 


(—)* all the many wise charities in London, there is 
none that is more touching and appealing than the 
Foundling Hospital. It is not a new thing. As far back as 
1739 Thomas Coram, a retired captain of a training-ves- 
sel was moved to pity for the deso- 
late little children who were aban- 
doned in the streets of London, and 
founded this home for ‘‘ the recep- 
tion, maintenance, and education 
of exposed and deserted young 
children.” 

The institution soon_ attracted 
attention, and received gifts from 
royalty and from others whose 
names were no less known than 
those of kings and princes. It was 
a favorite charity with Handel. 
He bestowed money. upon it a num- 
ber of times—there is a large board 
in one of the rooms quite covered 
with the list of his benefactions— 
and he did even more than that. 
Here, in the chapel of the building, 
he performed his oratorio of the 
‘*Messiah” for the benefit of the 
hospital, and gained seven thou- 
sand pounds (thirty-five thousand 
dollars) for the little ones as a re- 
sult of the performance. He also 
presented to the chapel the organ 
that is still in use; and it was due 
to his suggestion that the singing 
was made such a feature of the 
Sunday services as to attract many 
visitors who would contribute to the support of the hos- 
pital, 

Hogarth, too, was deeply interested in this home for 
children. The first public exhibition of his paintings 
was held here, and he made large donations in money be- 
sides. Many other artists have been generous in their 
gifts, and the art gallery contains a number of pictures 
presented by these painters. Two large works by Ho- 
garth are preserved here; there is a picture of the Charter 
House in 1746 by Gainsborough, a cartoon by Raphael, 
a portrait of the founder by Hogarth, and one of Handel 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. here are several busts of the 
great musician in different parts of the building. It was 
to this hospital that he bequeathed the manuscript of the 
** Messiah,” with the score and all the parts. 

Until 1760 the method for obtaining entrance for the 
children was singular and sad. There was a little turn- 
stile in the great gate, and in this was fastened a basket. 
Any person who wished to leave an infant had only to lay 
it in this receptacle, turn it, so that the child would be on 
the inside of the gate, and ring the bell. A porter would 
at once reply to the call, and the mother, herself unseen, 
could hear the child taken from the basket and carried 
beyond her reach within the shelter of the great hospital. 

There is still cherished in one of the galleries the col 
lection of tokens taken from babes thus left at the door 
of this refuge. A heart-breaking sight they are! Little 
coral chains, tiny crosses or medals, lockets—one of mo- 
ther - of- pearl, heart - shaped, with two initials upon it; 
ribbons, cards, and coins, coins, coins!—nearly every one 
pierced, that it might be hung about the child's neck or 
attached in some way to his clothing. Some have names 
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or initials scratched upon them, others are cut or ham- 
mered into odd shapes, but all are intended to fulfil the 
same end and serve to identify the child, if at any time it 
should be possible to claim it. The number of tokens 
that remain is a piteous comment upon the host to whom 
the hospital was the only home ever granted their child- 
hood. 

Since 1760 this method of receiving babies has been 
abandoned, though the hospital is still used for the recep- 
tion of illegitimate children. 

Few strangers, who pass any length of time in London, 
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fail to devote one Sunday morning to attending service 
at the Foundling Hospital chapel. The ap) to this 
is through a large court-yard, entered by heavy iron gates. 
Outside of these = a placard, bearing the announce- 
ment that no child will be admitted to the hospital as an 
inmate except upon the personal application of its mo- 
ther. 

Inside the vestibule of the chapel stands a warden with 
a plate for alms. Nothing less than silver can be put in 
this, and the result of the collection goes toward the sup- 
port of the charity. The chapel is rather odd in appear- 
ance, rectangular, with large galleries; the altar at the 
east end of the church, a raised reading-desk, and the pul- 
pit at the west end, and most of the pews running the 
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black gowns, white kerchiefs, and little flat white caps, 
red belts and collars, and neat black ties; the small boys 
in kilts, the large boys in long trousers and jackets, but 
all wearing broad white collars and red belts. 

The dormitories are on view to-day as well as the din- 
ing-rooms. There are more girls than boys in the hos- 
pital, and so there are more rooms that bear the lettering 
**Girls’ Wards ” above the door than those that are marked 
** Boys’ Wards”; but the appearance of botli is the same. 
Long rooms with bare floors, a double row of little iron 
cots with dark blue coverings, a basket. at the foot of 
each. That is all, except for a few colored pictures on 
the walls and some discouraged-looking plants outside 
the windows. Absolutely cold, formal, unhomelike; in 
short, an institution, to the mother eyes, and the 
mother heart of the women who think that all one 
can do to give to a human being a happy, sunny 
childhood, is all too little. 

Yet there is another view to take that is perhaps 
more just. Outside of these walls is cruel, wicked, 
suffering London, In that hurrying, heartless 
world, what would becomé of these little ones 
were it not for a place like this? Here they are 
sheltered, kindly cared for, and, matched with the 
homes that are their heritage, this must seem a 
paradise. 

Scrupulons cleanliness. prevails everywhere. 
The floor has been scrubbed until one could eat 
off it. The lavatories, with their big baths, their 
individual wash-basinsand towel-racks, are speck- 
less. The whole home is as sweet and pure as a 
nunnery. None the less there is an ache at the 
heart that saps the satisfaction one ought to feel 
at seeing the generous provision for the homeless 
babies, and when some one suggests going home, 
there is no attempt to linger. 

The dining-room has to be passed again on the 
way out, and just by the door the steps of the 
Serene, guests are checked by the note of the 
bugle. The dinner is over. There is nothing to 
clear away but dishes, for every plate is empty 
and polished until it shines. The children are 
again standing with folded hands and bared heads, 
and the bugle-led music comes burdened with the 
words of their thanksgiving after food: 


When Thy mercies we partake, 

Bless them, Lord, for Jesus’ sake ; 

Let our bodies strengthened be, 

Aud our souls rejoice in Thee. Amen. 


It would be interesting had one the opportunity 
to follow the after-lives of these children. Seldom 
does a child trained in an asylum rise to great 
estate, though the cause may easily lie in the fact 
that heredity is a potential influence in most 
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length of the building and facing north and south. The 
organ is in the west end of the chapel, and back of it is a 
large gallery in which sit the children, in orderly rows, the 
white caps and handkerchiefs of the girls and the wide 
starched collars of the boys making little spots of light in 
the closely ranged ranks. 

There is the regular service of the Church of England, 
in which the children rise and sit down with the amount 
of noise one would expect from small people anywhere. 
Barring some shuffling of feet when they stand and when 
they resume their seats, they are wonderfully quiet, and 
painfully well behaved. The singing is good. There is 
a fine choir, and the voices of the children have an excel- 
lent effect in the chorus. They remain seated until most 
of the audience have departed, and then march out in de- 
mure ranks. 

Although the church service is at an end, it is a great 
mistake to go home as yet. The most interesting part is 
to come, and the well-informed visitor loses no time in 
making her way to the dining-room and securing a front 
place. There are two long white tables, with deal benches 
running down the sides of each. At every place there is 
a plate, a knife and fork, and a mug with the picture of a 
lamb on it. At each plate is laid a piece of bread. 

The dinner is here, and smoking hot. It consists of 
mutton and boiled potatoes; the mutton already sliced on 
a big platter, the potatoes, unpeeled, piled into an enor- 
mous square pan.. There are four supplies of each, a 
platter and a pan at either end of the two tables, presided 
over by attendants in black gowns and white caps and 
aprons. At one end of the room stand two small boys in 
uniforms, carrying bugles. Everything is in place except 
the children. 

They are coming now. Their measured tread is heard 
in the passageway, and the head of the line appears at the 
lower end of the room. With military precision they 
march to their places and remain standing still in line. 
Rap! goes a gavel. They wheel so as to face the table. 
Rap! rap! again. They fold their hands, palm to palm, 
and bend their heads, the - 
girls meek and demure, 
the boys stealing sly 
glances out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes towards 
the smoking Tebes at the 
head of the table. Rap! 
again, and now the bugles 
sound a note, and the 
children, their faces still 
bowed, chant their grace 
before meat. One more 
rap and they take their 
places, all except those at 
the very end being 
obliged to scramble over 
the benches to get next 
to the table. One attend- 
ant serves the meat, an- 
other the potatoes; the 
plates are passed from 
hand to hand until all are 
served. The supply is 
liberal, and the children 
lose no time in beginning 
upon it. The girls are 
quaint little figures in 
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handicapped from their birth and before it. If 
they become respectable mem 
bers of the community, what 
more in reason can be asked? 
CuRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING.* 


CHARACTERS: 


Mise Parmoita Geauam, principal af Fremington Inatitute for Young 
Lav ies 

Muse. Detwo, inatructresa of French 

Mise Heten New norn, ’ 


Miss Kirry Winrunor, @ friend of Helen's, f "ders. 


Mee. Brssua Newnown, Helen's mother 
Conpvetta, a recent arrival from Ireland. 
TIME Present 
Piace.—Fremington Institute, Connecticut. 
SCENE Re c ption room of achool Fire place in Jlat centre. 


Door in right upper corner. Door in left upper corner 
Low desk left centre, with 
Each door draped with curtains. 
At rise of curtain Cordelia is discovered looking out of door 

R second E 

Cordelia (nodding her head,with back to the audience, and 
speaking to some one outside). Yes, mum, sure and I'll 
bring it to yez in two shakes of a lamb’s tail. (Facing 
suddenly round and walking to middle of stage as she ties 
her apron strings.) Arrahnow! And it’s a hard place yez 
have here, Cordelia Mahoney. They do be saying no man 
kin serve two masters, and here I've got forty-sevin missis 
to moind, not countin’ the she-boss (with a grimace), who 
won't let a body have a cousin come to see her of an 
evening. (Sighs.) The country be very quiet; but it’s 
a real iligant school (with a look of pride round the room), 
and the young ladies do be very generous. On me day 
out first one and then another slips up to me, unbe- 
knownestlike, and sez, jist as pleasant as ye plaze (mimick 
ing), ‘* Delia, here’s a two-dollar bill; would ye plaze to 
git me two pounds of candy? and yez can keep the 
change.” Now as to Miss Helin— (Curtains of door in 
L. U.C. suddenly part. Helen pokes her head in and saya, 

Spt,” then disappears. Cordelia jumpa and looks round.) 
Now the Lord save us! What be that? 


Door right second entrance. 
pivot chair behind it. 


[Once more curtains are parted, and Helen appears 
again 
Helen. Is she there? 


Is who here? 
The she-dragon 


Cordelia (glancing round the room) 

Helen (still partly behind curtains) 
Miss Graham, of course 

Cordelia. Now, Miss Helin, can’t yez see Cordelia jist 
a-talking to herself? 

Helen (advancing into room). 'm awfully glad you're 
here, Delia, for I want you to help me. I know you said 
you couldn't this morning, but (coazingly) you've changed 
your mind by this time, I’m sure. And if we succeed 
in keeping it secret, I'll bring you back a pink gingham 
dress the next time I go to New York. 

Cordelia (much perturbed). 1's no use, Miss Helin. I 
can't do it for yez. 1 wish I could; but it’s agin’ all the 
rules, and if the missis came to know I'd been a-conniving 
with yez, sure Cordelia would soon find herself on the 
wrong side of the door; and thin what would become of 
me poor ould mother? and her after sending me word the 
best pig is killed entirely, because there was no lightning- 
rod on his sty. 

Helen (sorrowfully). It’s always been so hard to be sep- 
arated from him; but I don’t see how I can manage if you 
won't help me. (Then seeing signa of compunction on 
Cordelia’s face, she continues more hopefully.) If you 
only will help me, I’m positive we never shall be found 
out 

Cordeliu (relenting). If yez really wish it, I suppose I'll 
have to aid yez. Faith, I be willing enough, for it’s but 
last night I sez to meself, sez I, ‘* Cordelia Mahoney, yez 
ought to go through fire and water for Miss Helin, seeing 
as it’s her gave yez that linimint for ye knees.” And sez 
I to meself, sez I—(interrupting herself as an idea strikes 
her). But be yez sure he won't betray himself? 

Helen (indignantly), Why, he has a pedigree! He 
wouldn't do such a thing, and he never barks—unless he's 
hungry [Sound of bell ringing violently. 

Cordelia. Bedad, there’s the missis’s bell, and sure she 
must be having a forty-cat fit, by the way she pulled it. 

Helen. Then VU go; and don’t forget, Delia, it’s our 
secret now. (Starts to go out by L. U. C. door, and then 
stops and turns round.) Oh, by-the-way, his name is 
Percy. I named him after my cousin, woo gave him to 
me, and I am very, very fond of him, remember. 

Cordelia (eagerly). The cousin, miss? 

Helen (rather rattled). The dog, too. 

[ Leaves by L. U. C. door. 

Cordelia (looking after her). To think of Miss Helin, as 
sensible a young lady as one might wish for, and her 
a-making such a hullabaloo over a dog, a little fellow no 
higher than the skip of a flea (with scorn). Begorra! but 
some folks is queer! 

[Goes toward L. U. C. door and meets Miss Graham, 
who ia entering. 

Miss Graham (annoyed). Really, Delia, I must request 
you to pay more attention to your duties. I have rung 
and rung, and now I find you here idling. Go and tell 
Miss Helen I wish to speak with her. 

Cordelia (innocently). Yes, mum, I must have overheard 
the bell; for wheniver I hear yez ring, I always sez to 
meself, sez I, ‘‘ The missis—” 

Miss Graham (interrupting irritatedly). That will do, 
Delia. Do as I bade you, and tell Miss Helen she will 
find me here 

Cordelia. All right, mum. [ Goes out by L.U. C. door. 

Miss Graham (alone; goes over and sits down in pivot 
chair in front of desk and picks up letter that ia lying 
there). ‘This has cost me a sleepless night, ana never 
during the twenty years I have been principal of this in- 
stitution has oe a case ever occurred. (Sighs. Then 
with contempt.) That Helen Newbold, an eighteen-year- 
old chit, should fancy herself in love—in love! Oh, it is 
too ridiculous! And yet (reflectively) her mother's letter is 
most convincing. If it should be true, and this story 
leaks out (solemnly), the name of Fremington will be tar- 
nished forever. (Continuing bitterly.) Why did I accept 
Helen as a pupil here? Lought to have known that no 
good could come of taking the offspring of such social 
climbers as the Newbolds, late of Grand Rapids (with a 
sarcastic shrug). When I think that through my hands 

* Suggested by the German of C. Crome-Schwieuing. 
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have passed the budding intellect (which J have ripened) 
of the best families in New England, I fee! 1 richly de- 
serve my fate. Well, I will read this Mrs. Newbold’s let- 
ter once more. [ Reads. 


“My pear Miss Granam,—I am sure that you 
will understand that it is a mother’s natural anx 
jety that prompts me to send you this communi- 
cation. Perhaps, indeed, you have already won 
dered why Helen returned to you yesterday, two 
days before her Christmas holidays ended, but I 
was forced to act in this wise, owing to the fol- 
lowing circumstances: During Helen’s vacation 
n remote cousin of hers and a playfellow of child 
hood, a Mr. Perey Ringwood, of Grand Rapids, 
came on to make us a visit. I soon noticed, with 
many misgivings, that Mr. Ringwood was paying 
Helen marked attention, and although I believe 
him to possess most admirable qualities, | am sure 
you, with your great good sense, will agree with 
me that Helen is much too inexperienced to gauge 
the world, and that it is plainly my duty to pre 
vent her from forming an attachment for one 
whose position and wealth differ so materially 
from hers. 1 took the only course I could con 
evive, and sent her back to you. But my wor 
ries here only increased since then, for an hour 
later Mr. Ringwood announced that he was un- 
expectedly called away, and left the house almost 
immediately. You will doubtless have already 
guessed my conclusions—that I now believe him 
to be attempting to see Helen secretly within 
your grounds. I therefore beg you, my dear 
Miss Graham, to prevent those two big children 
from ruining their future prospects by a piece of 
foolishness which they would always regret. 

‘Hoping to hear from you before long that 
all is well, I trust you will believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
ADELAIDE NEWBOLD.” 


Well, Helen's mother is absurdly anxious, though the 
young men of to-day do take the most extraordinary lib- 
erties. On the whole, Iam glad I wrote Mrs. Newbold 
to come here this afternoon and see for herself that there 
are no young men on my premises. Meanwhile I shall 
cross-question Helen. The child is so frank, if there és a 
lover she will quickly betray herself. I wonder how I 
had better begin? [ Muses. 
Helen comes quickly in from L. U. C. door and walka for- 
ward. 

Helen. Delia said you wished to see me. 

Miss Graham (wheeling round in her chair and facing 
Sront). Yes, my dear. Draw up a chair and come and 
sit by me. 

Helen (hesitatingly doing as she is told. 
Surely she can’t suspect. 

Miss Graham. Yesterday passed so quickly that I 
haven't yet heard about your holidays. Dia you enjoy 
yourself? 

Helen (relieved and brightly). Ol, I had a splendid time! 
Kitty went home with me for a few days, you know, and 
we skated and shopped in the morning. The girls 
dropped in to lunch, and in the afternoon we usually 
went to my bicycle club, except once or twice, when 
mamma took me off to an old tea, and an awful bore it 
was (with a grimace), but then she made it up by taking 
us all to the theatre and opera. Then I went to a dance 
and took part in some tableaux, and mamma gave mea 
german; oh, and— [ Pauses for breath. 

Miss Graham (leaning back, aside). 1 really believe there 
is no lover. 

Helen. And what I enjoyed most of all was having my 
Percy again. 

Mias Graham (sitting bolt wpright uith horror). Percy! 
Really, Helen, 1 am astonished at such sentiments from 


Then aside). 


you! [A slight pause. 
Helen (aside). There! I was afraid she wouldn't ap- 
prove. Ob, why did I speak of him? 


Miss Graham (continuing). 1—1 really must forbid you 
to think of this—this creature. 

Helen (timidly). But he is so devoted to me— 

Miss Graham (tartly). They always are, my dear, in the 
beginning. 

Helen (somewhat surprised). And he follows me round— 

Miss Graham (quickly). 1 don't doubt it; he appears 
bold enough— 

Helen (interrupting). Ol. no! My Percy is very good. 

Miss Graham (severely). That will suffice. Helen, I 
must beg of you not to mention that name again in my 
presence. (Rising). I fear I have been much mistaken 
in you, but it now lies with you whether or not you win 
back my esteem. [ Leaves majestically by R. U. C. door. 

Helen (alone, sighing). Oh dear, what shall Ido? I had 
no idea Miss Graham's aversion was so strong. My poor 
little doggie! (Hnergetically.) But I won't send you 
away, now Lhave you. Delia will help me conceal you, 
and I shall find a way—(thinks deeply for a second or two, 
then walks sadly toward L. U. C. door, saying aloud)—My 
own sweet Percy. 

Kitty (entering L. U. C. door, and overhearing the last 
words, rushes impulsively forward). Sweet Percy, did you 
say? Oh, how delightful! Do tell me all about it. Are 
you very fond of him? I noticed he was awfully atten- 
tive while I was staying with you. (Hntreatingly). Come, 
dear, tell me. Walks forward and takes desk seat. 

Helen (hesitating, but following her). Of course I’m very 
fond of him—but there's nothing to tell. 

Kitty (still enthusiastically). He has the most glorious 
blue eyes. 

Helen (astonished). Why, no; brown, my dear. 

Kitty (indignantly). 1 know they are blue. 

Helen (getting ruffled). 1 am positive they are brown, 
and what is more— 

Kitty (continuing without heeding). What a pity his hair 
is so straight! 

Helen (vewed). It isn’t; it’s extremely curly. 

Kitty (good-naturedly). Well, dear, naturally you are 
prejudiced, but anyhow his mustache is perfectly lovely. 


Helen (in utter astonishment). Why, that kind never has 
avy mustache! 

Kitty (aside). That kind? What a way to speak of him! 
(Out loud in bantering tone.) 1 have always heard love 
was blind, and now you've proved it; but limagine you 
will at least admit he has charming manners. 

Helen (with dignity). Of course. He has been very 
well brought up; but, oh, Kitty (tearfully), 1 am so mis- 
erable. 
itty. Dear Helen, don’t be so unhappy. Don’t cry, 
please. I know it must be dreadful to be separated from 
him. (Solemnly.) You haven't had any—any scenes, 
have you? 

Heien (puzzled). Well, once he tried to bite me. 

Kitty (taken aback). He tried to bite you? (Then with 
effusiveness.) Oh, Helen, how happy you must be! How 
he must love you, (dreamily) and the old saying is right. 
He nearly ate you up for love. (Looking at Helen pity- 
ingly.) To think that you have had to part with him. 

Helen (looking round the room carefully, and then speak- 
ing softly). I haven't parted with him. 

Kitty (starting with surprise). You haven’t parted with 
him? 

Helen (putting her finger to her lips). Hush! not so loud. 
No, | brought him with me. 

Kitty (sinking into a chair, overcome by the news). Brought 
him (gasping) here? But—but where? 

Helen (as if about to tell her, then changing her mind). 
Here. 

Kitty (jumping up and rushing over to Helen, seizing her 
hands, and gazing at her with open admiration), Oh, how 
romantic! And to think that 1 ever imagined you had no 
sentiment! What courage you must have! 

Helen (listening anxiously). Hark! 1 hear some one com- 
ing. (Turns and sees Cordelia looking in L. U. C. door, 
who steps forward.) Whatisit? Is anything wrong? 

Cordelia (advancing and whispering to Helen). 1 took 
him up, miss, but he’s that excited I can’t pacify him at 
all, at all. 

Helen. You can speak openly, Delia. Miss Kitty knows 
my secret. 

Kitty (tragically). 1 know all. 

Cordelia (still talking to Helen). Sure, thin, if it’s all 
right; what I wanted to say to yez was jist this, it’s 
a-whining he is. 

Kitty (aside, misunderstanding). He is pining for her. 
Poor, poor young man! It is beart-breaking. 

[ Listens to the conversation. 

Helen. He must be hungry. 

Kitty (aside, turning away with disgust), How prosaic 
Helen is! 

Cordelia. I'm afraid he must be; but what shall I give 
him? 

Helen. Give him some milk. 
you, for I have a piece of cake. 

[Goes out R. U. C. door, followed by Cordelia. 

Kitty (alone, pensively, sitting down at desk). Why didn’t 
she say milk and honey? How simply and calmly Helen 
has fallen—or drifted?— yes, drifted in love. And her 
beloved is here, like the old knights of yore who always 
hovered round their ladies’ windows by moonlight. 
( Breathlessly.) Oh, 1 wonder if he will dare to do that 
by the electric light of the corner. It makes me tremble 
for the consequences if Miss Graham discovered hii. 
Oh, oh! and I am Helen’s accomplice! 

[ Looks uneasily around, and exclaims on seeing Mile. 
Duluc enter. 

Mule. Dulue. Hein? Vat did you vish of me? 

Kitty (confused). Nothing. You startled me. I didn’t 
want to tell anybody. 

Mile. Duluc. Not teil anybody? Not tell anybody vat? 

Kitty (excitedly). Why, not tell anybody that Helen has 
a— (Becoming rattled.) Well, you see, she has confided 
in me, and as she doesn’t wish anybody to know she has 
a lover, so of course I can't tell you. 

Mile. Duluc (horrified). A \ovére? Messe Héléne? No, 
it is not possible! 

Kitty (terrified at what she has done). Oh, what have I 
said? What will Helen think of me. (Almost crying.) I 
am a wretch, but (te Mile. Duluc) you won't betray us, 
will you? You see he is here, and if Miss Graham knew 
there would be an awful row, and he is so faithful to 
dear, dear Helen. [ With a sob. 

Mile. Dulue (quickly catching at her skirts and looking 
round). A lovére,’ere? No! Cette gentille Mile. Héléne 
would not be so wicked. 

Kitty (interrupting indignantly). Wicked! I think it is 
glorious! She has shown true courage to follow the dic- 
tates of her heart. 

Mule. Dulue (much shocked). Oh, tie, Mile. Kitty! How 
dare you speak of a conduct so coupable in a manner so 
unheard of! A man in a pensionnat! But it is a scandale! 
(Then suddenly.) I must go and apprend Messe Graham. 

Kitty (imploringly). Oh wo, vo! You will ruin Helen’s 
happiness. Surely you would not be so cruel? 

Vie. Dulue ( firmly). I cannot permit mademoiselle to 
stay in ignorance. ‘The behavior of Mile. Héléne is mon- 
streuse. 

[Goes towards R. U. C. door with uplifted hands, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Oh, jeunesse! jeunesse!” At door meets 
Miss Graham; both come down centre stage. 

Miss Graham. 1s anything the matter? 

Kitty (aside, going out of R. second E. door). Poor Helen! 
I must go and warn her. Oh dear! oh dear! What a 
traitor I am! 

Mile. Dulue (excitedly, and stumbling over her words). 
Yes, mademoiselle, 1 want to tell you—I want to know if 
it is true Mile. Héléne ‘as a lovére. 

Miss Graham (surprised). Ah, 0 you have heard? How 
did it get round so quickly? 

Mile. Dulue (scandalized). But you know déjd, and you 
permit des scandales like zat? n I shall be pleased to 
give mademoiselle my démissi: I will not remain one 
minute in zis ‘ouse as long as ze young man is in it. 

Miss Graham (sternly). What are you talking about, 
Mile. Duluc? No young man is here. It is indeed to be 
regretted that Miss Helen entertains a foolish fancy for 
her cousin, but he will searcely have the impertinence to 
come and call on her at my school. 


Ob, wait! T’'ll come with 
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Mile. Dulue (offended). But I say to you, he is ‘ere. 

Miss Graham (coldly). Pray how did you acquire this in- 
formation? 

‘Mile. Duluc (sulkily). Mile. Kitty ‘as come of telling me 
zat Mile. Héléne ‘ad made confession to her. 

Miss Graham (sitting down weakly in desk seat with a 
groan). Oh, this is horrible! The reputation of my insti- 
tute will be ruined! Oh, it will kill me! (Sound of sleigh- 
bells coming nearer and nearer.) Some one is coming here, 
and I am in no condition to receive anybody. (Bells stop.) 
What shall Ido? What shall I do? 

[Appealing to Mile. Duluc, who stands stolidly by; but 
before ~ latter can answer, Cordelia enters door R. 
second 


Cordelia nting a card to Miss Graham). Now there’s 
a lady outside asking for yez, but I told her! didn’t know 
if yez moight be in, but I'd go and see, as I knew yez was 
at home. 

Miss Graham (reading card). Heleu’s mother, and that 
man is in my house! (70 Cordelia.) Show the lady in 
here. (Jo Mile. Duluc, who makes a movement to go.) Please 
to remain. (Agitatedly.) Oh, what a situation! 

[ Rises on seeing Mrs. Newbold enter R. second E. door. 

Mrs. Newbold (gushingly). My dear Miss Graham, good- 
afternoon. Have I not followed your advice most prompt- 
ly, and— Stops on perceiving Mile Duluc. 

Miss Graham (after shaking hands with Mrs. Newbold). 
Permit me to present Mile. Duluc, who conducts my 
French classes. 

Mille. Duluc (bowing). Madame. 

Mrs. Newbold (eyeing her through her lorgnettes patroniz- 
ingly). Ah yes, 1 have heard my a speak of you. 
(Then turning to Miss Graham.) But I wish to speak with 

ou on business, and—({with a significant gesture towards 
lle. Duluc.) 

Miss Graham (sitting down in desk seat and motioning 
Mrs. Newbold to a chair in a ition to the R. 
of stage). You can speak quite freely. le. Duluc is ac- 
quainted with the case. [Sighs. 

Mrs. Newbold (pleasantly to Miss Graham, and ignoring 
Mlle. Duluc, who has remained standing). Well, I hope 
you can give me proof that my uneasiness was without 
cause, and will not laugh at a mother’s suspicions. But 
(with affected air) you see there have really n sO many 
mésalliances in our set lately, that one cannot be too care- 
ful. (Noting Miss Graham’s and Mile. Duluc’s silence.) 
Why don't you answer? (With alarm.) Surely you have 
no bad news? 

Miss Graham (apathetically). He is here. 

Mrs. Newbold (in tones of horror). Here? 

Miss Graham. Here. 

Mile. Dulue. ‘Eve. 

Mrs. Newbold (with consternation). Impossible! He 
couldn't really have had the audacity to follow Helen to 
your very door! (Sharply.) Where is he? 

Miss Graham. 1 do not know. I only just learnt of 
his presence here. 

Mrs Newbold, Will you kindly send for my daughter? 

Miss Graham. Mile. Duluc, will you please ask Mile. 
Helen to come here? 

Mule. Duluc. Certainement, mademoiselle, at once. 

[Goes out of L.U.C. door. 

Mrs. Newbold. 1 need hardly say, Miss Graham, how 
much my daughter's conduct pains me. I am sure you 
will understand my feelings in the matter. It is out of 
the question for me to sanction an engagement between 
Helen and her cousin. 

Miss Graham (scarcely hearing). Of course such a scan- 
dal will mean ruin to my institution, and Fremington has 
been famous for nearly a quarter of a century. 

[Shakes her head sadly. 

Helen (looking in through curtains L. U. C. door, aside). 
She knows all. Oh, I'll get even with Kitty yet. (Com- 
ing forward and speaking to Miss Graham.) Mile. Duluc 
said you wanted to see me. (Perceiving her mother, and 
darting over to embrace her.) Why, mamma, you here? 
Oh, I am so glad! 

Mrs. Newbold (repulsing her). 1 am much disappointed 
in you, Helen. I did not expect such conduct from a 
daughter of mine. 

Helen (standing in centre between her mother and Miss 
Graham, and looking from one to the other in astonishment). 
Disappointed in me, mamma? What do you mean? What 
have f Gone? 

Mrs. Newbold. Answer me truthfully, Helen. Is Perey 
here? 

Helen. Percy? (Pause ; then seeing misunderstanding, 
hangs her head to hide a smile, and answers slowly.) I know 
it was not just the right thing to do, and (turning to Miss 
Graham) that it is against your rules, but—Percy és here. 

Mrs. Newbold (enraged). And you dare to stand there 
and calmly admit it, miss? 

Miss Graham (groaning). She says it is against my 
rules. 

Mrs. Newbold. Have you no sense of right and wrong? 
And pray how came he here? 

Helen (meekly). He followed me. 

Mrs. Newbold. He followed you, and you allowed him 
te—encouraged him, doubtless (sneeringly). Are conven- 
tions nothing to you; or do you wish to bring me to my 
grave? Pray what is he doing now? 

Helen. 1 think he is sleeping. 

Miss Graham. Thinks he is sleeping—sleeping in my 
house! Oh, why was I born? 

Mrs. Newbold (sarcastically). Tired after his journey, 
perhaps. Do you suppose you could manage to wake 
him? 

Helen. If you wish it, mamma. 

Mrs. Newbold (still sarcastically). I should like to com- 
liment him on his devotion. (Then losing her temper.) 
Bring him here, at once. 

Helen (going out by L.U.C. door). Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. Newbold (addressing Miss Graham). I trust you 
will accept my sincere apologies. Helen's behavior is 
inexplicable to me. 

Miss Graham (stiffly). 1 need scarcely say such an oc- 
currence has never taken place here before. 

Mrs. Newbold (equally stiffly). Of course I shall take her 
home with me. This is a case for her father to deal with. 

{Helen meanwhile has returned, and now steps for- 
ward with a small dog under her arms. 

Mrs. Newbold (on seeing her). Where is he? 

Helen. Here. (Hugging dog.) My own dear Percy! 
My sweet little doggums! 

Mrs. Newbold (with a gasp). What Percy—the dog? 
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Then it was not—not— (Affecti to Helen). Ohb,I 
have always said you were a real comfort to me! 

Miss Graham, Heaven be praised, there was no man! 
(Solemnly.) Fremington can hold — head again. 

Kitty (suddenly ring between the curtains of R.U.C. 
door, aside, in hor tones). What! only a dog, and no 
lover? Oh, I shall faint! [ Disappears. 

Mile. Duluc (suddenly appearing between curtains of L. 
U.C. door, aside, with great disappointment). No man ‘ere? 
No scandale? Ali zis noise for noting? Oh, zey ‘ave 
played it on me! Disappears. 

elen (still hugging dog, apologetically). You see, mamma, 
the dear little tito is so fond of me, and when I left the 
house he jumped in the carriage after me, and I hadn’t 
the heart to send him back; but now (sadly) | suppose he 
must go. 

Miss Graham (graciously). Well, if the dog affords you 
so much pleasure, Helen, it may remain here—for a time, 
at any rate. 

He (delighted). Oh, how kind of you! (Speaks to the 
dog). Do you hear, vagy ee are to stay here together? 

[Sound of sleigh-bells drawing near. 

Mrs. Newbold (still a little suspicious). Helen, did you 
know that your cousin had left us? : 

Helen. Yes, mamma, 

Mrs. Newbold (still more suspicious). You knew? (Frigid- 
ly.) Do you also know the cause of his sudden departure? 

[Sleigh-bells have stopped. 

Helen. Yes, mamma. He had an offer to become a 
partner of Lowell & Peabody, the great Boston bankers, 
and he went there to see them. 

Cordelia (entering R. second E. door, and presenting a 
card to Miss Graham). Now there’s a gentleman a-wishing 
to see you, mum. Shall I tell him to wait? 

Miss Graham (reading card with astonishment). Mr. Percy 
Ringwood! 

rs. Newbold (excitedly), What? 

Helen (calmly to Miss Graham). He wishes to ask you if 
he may see me. 

Mrs. Newbold. I will see him. 

[ Rises as though to leave room. 

Helen (brightly). Yes, do, mamma dear. He will be so 
pleased to see you. 

Mrs. Newbold (surprised).. Will he? 

Helen. He wants to ask your permission to marry me. 

Mrs. Newbold, To marry you? 

Miss Graham, To marry you? 

Kitty (looking in R.U. id door). To marry her? A case 
of true love, after all! 

Mile. Dulue (looking in L. U. C. door). To marry ‘er? 
Zen zere vas a man! 

Cordelia, Wi\l I show the gentleman in, mum? 

Helen looks at her mother, Mrs. Newbold looks at 
Miss Graham, then all to Cordelia: ‘‘ Yes!” 
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OT before the 1st of. October are the fashions for the 
late autumn and winter made — and even that 
date is too early to speak, conclusively about many of the 
minor details. A general idea of what is or is not to be 
worn can be gained by that time, but the private dress- 
makers and the large shops prefer to hold back their more 
exclusive styles, fearing, and with reason, that if they are 
made public too soon they. will become too popular. There 
are some marked changes ahead, particularly in the skirts 
and sleeves, while many of the outer garments are essen- 
tially different from anything that has been worn in many 
ears. 
' Fortunately for the larger number of women, those who 
wish to be well gowned; but whose allowance for dress is 
limited, there are to be many helps. The new trimmings 
can be arranged to hide many defects. Two or more 
materials can be combined in one gown, sleeves of differ- 
ent material are not only possible but popular, while the 
thousand and one dainty trifles of neck-wear can be easily 
copied by clever fingers, and will give a smart touch to 
old waists. Separate waists will not be fashionable, but 
will not be absolutely tabooed, and the smart coats of silk 
and satin that are taking the place of the waists can be 
evolved out of some gown that is out of style, but not 
worn out. Lace is still fashionable, but is not considered 
so smart as chiffon for 
trimming; for, chiffon, 
that long-lived material, 
has taken a new lease of 
life, and is to be more 
used than ever. 

















FASHIONABLE COLORS 
AND MATERIALS. 


The first materials dis- 
played always include a 
number of what is called 
‘novelty goods.”” These 
are most attractive, albeit 
often somewhat eccentric 
in design, and are not to 
be too rashly indulged in 
when economy is to be 
consulted, for any very 
marked design is not a 
good investment for one 
who has to wear her gown 
for two or more seasons. 
This year among the nov- 
elty goods are both rough 
and smooth cloths,checks, 
plaids, and stripes; some- 
times all in one color, 
again in two or three col- 
ors. A black or dark 
gray ground, with a plaid or striped effect of yellow, 
red, and white is extremely effective; light tan ground is 
smart looking with a check of brown, black, and white, 
and blue with plaid of red and lighter blue, Plain colors 
in serge or smooth cloths will be used for the winter 
gowns; while for present wear the lighter grades of 
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these same materials are the most fashionable. All the 
shades of blue are to be worn; while brown, a new shade 
of red and green, are also in favor, Black will not be the 
sinartest of all colors as it was last winter, but, all the 
same, every well-gowned woman will include at least one 
black gown in her winter outfit, for there is something 
about a black costume that always looks well—particular- 
¥ if it is well made. 

n silk, the newest, 
or yather the smart- 
est, are the glacé, 


= de soie, and 
aille, either plain or 


bow with velvet or che- 
iy nille polka dots or 
p>) % stripes, the dots be- 
f +: ing smarter than the 


stripes. These silks 
come in all different 
colors as well as 
black, and there 
are two or three 
shades of blue, a 
deep cherry, and a 
gray — all with 
changeable effect 
and black chenille 
dots, that are most 
effective. 

For evening wear 
black satin skirts 
trimmed with chif- 
fon flounces will be fashionable, and it is a capital way to 
renovate old skirts; but black satin, except for older wo- 
men, will not be so much in style as silks. 
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TRIMMINGS FOR WINTER GOWNS. 


Braiding and embroidery, separately or combined, were 
very much worn in Paris last season, and are now to be 
seen on many new costumes; of course braiding adds 
greatly to the expense, but it follows, also, that 4 will 
not soon become common. Very few, if any, plain skirts 
are seen; there is always some braiding, and very often a 
great deal. The circular-flounce skirts have been sokl in 
such quantities ready made and iv the cheapest materials 
all summer that they will not be so fashionable this win- 
ter. The newest costumes have the skirts either gored 
or made with plain front breadth and the flounce around 
the side and back breadths; the braiding is put on above 
the flounce and down the sides, or else straight around 
the skirt—this last style is more suited to the gored pat- 
tern. In the braiding, two or three different widths of 
braid are used, the Hercules, from one inch to two inches 
wide, is combined with narrow soutache; while on the 
more elaborate gowns very narrow black satin ribbon is 
put on full between two widths of soutache, and is further 
embellished with rows of small 
black crochet buttons. On coats 
the braiding is in a narrow V 
down the back, entirely covers 
the front, and is on the upper part 
of the sleeves. 

Black cloth gowns with braiding 
are very simple, but exceedingly 
smart. A model that promises to 
be the favorite this winter is close- 
fitting over the hips, and only 
flares a little at the foot. The 
jacket has long pointed fronts and 
a short basque at the back, the 
fronts a mass of braiding, while at 
the back only the tabs of the 
basque are braided. This style of 
jacket is worn with a fancy waist- 
coat or silk waist. Braiding on 
silk jackets is also extreme] 
smart, and jackets of armure sil /\ 
or faille are covered with braiding / 





of narrow ribbon and jet beads, 
and are trimmed around the edges 
with tiny ruches of ribbon, These 


\ TY 


jackets can be worn with any sort of skirt, but of course 
are handsomer with all black. 


The new corsets are quite different in shape from those 
that were fashionable last year. The new skirts are so 
close-fitting that it is quite necessary to have a corset that 
fits close over the hips, and the short-waisted corset is of 
course impossible. Straight fronts are still worn as low 
busted as possible and long over the hips, with more curv- 
ing in at the waist. This is a model that is most becom- 
ing to stout — and is not unbecoming either to slen- 
der women. For evening gowns the models are much the 
same—only a little shorter over the hips. The great dif- 
ficulty in New York bas been that almost all the best 
shaped corsets were high priced. Now there are so many 
different shapes to choose from, even among the cheaper 
ones, that by taking time to be well fitted it is possible to 
find what is satisfactory for comparatively little money. 
It is not possible to buy a satisfactory corset for a stout 
woman for nothing, and it is far better to economize on 
some other article of clothing and buy better corsets. 


TEA GOWNS. 


Evidently tea gowns are to be the’correct house gown 
this coming winter, and are most graceful in design, and 
made of the most expensive materials. There does not 
seem to be any unalterable law as to the fabrics used for 
tea gowns, but anything that is becoming, will hang well, 
and make up effectively, is considered fashionable. One 
exceedingly smart gown is made of crinkled cr¢pe—white, 
tight-fitting, and with folds crossed over the bust and 
fastened at the left side, so that the fronts leave a 
V-shaped opening at the throat. The fronts are trimmed 
with pleatings of ie satin ribbon, and the entire gown 
is lined with pink silk; at the back, starting from the 
shoulders, are two long Watteau pleats of the crépe that 
are put into the seams at the sides. Another gown of 
flowered silk, made from an old ball gown, is cut open 
in front showing a petticoat of enced white lawn and 
entre-deux of Valenciennes lace. The tight-fitting sleeves 
are of the lace, with high collar fa with the lace. 
A girdle of silk, with tasselled ends, fastened at either 
= is tied in front, and the ends fall to the foot of the 
skirt. 
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PARIS AUTUMN GOWNS. 


N imported gown of national blue gros grain, a silk again in vogue, has one of 

LA the new skirts very close around the sides and front, with the fulness beginning 
below the hips and developing toward the bottom. It embodies also another feature 
f the autumn mode by opening at one side of the apron section, the placket being 

hidden beneath the trimming. Many of the late models of skirts are thus opened 
ut the side or front, as the garniture permits. The simulated apron is set over the 
panel and flounce, which are cut in one, the latter without any extra fulness, its pur- 
pose being simply to spread the skirt at the foot, where the width is four yards and a 
quarter. The back has a single box-pleat at the top, which gradually widens lower 
down. A border trimming of the same silk, patterned with velvet scallops and 
polka dots in a lighter blue, outlines,the apron, and is apparently the continuation of 
the trimming on the corsage. The latter is cut low and in three scallops, with a yoke 
of rich white lace appliquéd over satin in the new shade of damson, showing a 
glimpse of the glowing color beneath. The collar is correspondingly trimmed, and 
the corsage is quite plain in the back, fitting snugly. The top of the mutton-leg 
sleeve is trimmed to match the yoke, and both corsage and skirt front are apparently 


sitached by lovers’ knots serving as airy ornaments. 


he lining, which may be of soft taffeta or satin, and the outside material of the 
skirt, are cut the same shape and sewn separately, with the seams on the inside, the 
skirt being trimmed before the lining is added. The lining is tacked to the outer 


skirt on the seam which joins the flounce to the upper part. 


lhe skirt at the foot is interlined with light-weight stiffening about four inches 
deep, the upper edge of which is attached to the lining, which is turned in together 
with the material at the bottom of the flounce. A braid, ribbon, or velveteen is sewn 
on the under side for protection. The top of the skirt at the waist is finished with a 


bias cord or a tiny band 


Quantity of material for gown—silk, 12 yards; band trimming, 9 yards; satin for 


plastron and top of sléeves, 14 yards 


A gown of light-weight mixed wool, in a small checked pattern of 
fawn, very fashionable for tailor gowns this autumn, is trimmed 
with velvet bands, strapped again in the centre with ladies’ cloth of a 
paler tint so closely that very little of the velvet shows between. 

The circular skirt is attached in the back, without any visible ful- 
ness, just at the waist line, hanging lower down in easy graceful folds 
snd perfectly straight in front, where the band trimming is curved 
apron fashion in double rows. The width of the skirt at the hem is 
four and a half yards; the lining and outside are cut the same form, 
ind are seamed and faced _in the usual manner 

lhe jacket, in the style of a Zouave, is cut away sharply in front 
just above the waist line. The double revers, rather wide and point- 
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CHECKED WOOL TAILOR GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 90.—[See Page 827.) 
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FRENCH GOWN OF BLUE GROS GRAIN WITH EMBROIDERED BANDS 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 98.—{See Page $27.) 


ed, roll back over a chemisette of cream-colored silk muslin, pleated, and finished with a 
great soft bow at the neck. The jacket in the back is fitted closely to the figure, and furnished 
with double basques, open behind and curving to the front, the belt of black velvet with gilt 
buckle concealing the seams. 

A high flaring Medici collar is the finish at the neck, and the decorations of the jacket are 
bands similar to those of the skirt, with groups of cameo buttons, that appear also on the skirt 
front. The sleeve, cut in two pieces, and trimmed with bands and buttons, is open at the 
wrist, widening over the hand. 

The hat, of fawn-colored velvet is trimmed with velvet nasturtiums in pale tints on the left 
side and under the brim, while at the right a softly curling plume caught by a jewelled buckle 
turns backward. 

Quantity of material for gown—wool, 48 inches wide, 7 yards; cloth for bands, 14 yards; silk 
muslin, 1 yard. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Sg) easy-going Italian has perpetuated, though not patented, an invention of which even a 

Yankee might be proud. This is nothing less than a contrivance for heating beds, that 
surpasses in simplicity and comfort the warming-pan of our ancestors or the rubber hot-water 
bottle of modern times. 

The new-comer to Italy is at first puzzled by seeing suspended outside of the doors of small 
provision-shops a row of curious-looking objects that recemble nothing so much as large bird- 
cages made of barrel hoops. That they cannot be cages is evident at the first glance, for there 
is no bird known to natural history that would not without difficulty escape from between the 
widely separated bars, Closer examination reveals an iron hook on the inside of the apex, or 
rather the dome, of the cage, and then the mystery is intensified. 

Like most mysteries, however, it is very simple as soon as it is explained that from the hook 
is to be hung a scaldino, the little earthen-ware basket or kettle which the Italian women fill 
with glowing embers to warm their chilled fingers and feet in the forty days of midwinter. 
The cage, with the scaldino of hot coals inside it, is put in the bed an hour or so before retiring, 
and the covers tucked in at the sides and foot and drawn up over the pillow at the head. The 
sheets are kept from contact with the live coals in the casidino by the trebucolo or ‘‘ cage” that 
arches over it, and the bed is warmed thoroughly. In view of the fact that the sheets are 
almost invariably of linen, it will readily be seen that some contrivance of this sort is almost 
a necessity if one would not lie long shivering and sleepless. The entire absence of all heat- 
ing apparatus in the rooms of Italian houses is apt to have a doubly depressing effect on 
newly arrived Americans, accustomed at home to the ever-present and often superheated fur- 
naces and steam-pipes. 

To a person who has never tried it, only a faint idea can be given of the delicious sensation 
to the chilled body and feet of cuddling down into this warm nest. ‘It is like a sample of 
heaven,” was the comment of a small boy when he was first put into the warmed bed; but his 
opinion was surpassed by a woman with a Puritan conscience in an exaggerated form, who 
declared her conviction that anything so comfortable must in some way be siuful. 
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DOUBTFUL HOSPITALITY. 


yn writer attended an orenieg 

not long ago and came away a Jitt “4 
of sorts. His wife was bordering on ~ 
verge of actual indignation. Her best 

had had a good deal of the lace torn 

and she was confident that the @ress would 
never “look like anything” again. Some 
one had almost unavoidably spilled coffee on 
it in the dining-room, and my dress-coat-had 
manifestly come into contact with ice-cream 
or something else that made it necessary for 
me to send the coat to be naphtha-cleansed 
the next day. The society papers referred 
to the party as ‘‘a regular crush affair,” and 
that is what it was. 

I know how base it is to accept the hospi- 
tality of a host and hostess and then com- 
ment unfavorably on the entertainment of- 
fered, so I will have nothing to say of this 
“crush affair” in particular, but will unbur- 
den my mind by writing of “‘ crush affuirs” 
in general. 

I would like to know if they represent true 
hospitality? Is it hospitable to invite three 
hundred people to a house whose entire 
‘*standing capacity,” after all the chairs 
have been carried out, is but one hundred 
and fifty? The newest and one of the best 
dictionaries out defines hospitality as ‘*‘ The 
spirit, practice, or act of receiving and en- 
tertaining strangers and guests without re- 
ward, and with kindness and consideration.” 

I am moved to ask if there is really any 
‘*kindness and consideration” in inviting a 
great mapy more guests to one’s house than 
it is possible for one to receive and make 
comfortable? Is it kind or considerate to 
‘‘crush” so many guests into one’s dining- 
room that they cannot partake of the re- 
freshments provided for them without the 
greatest discomfort, and a haunting fear that 
some one will spill chocolate or ice-cream or 
frappé on them? 

The writer knows of a hostess who once 
invited so many guests to a party at her | 
house that one lady, who had had a superb 
gown made for the occasion, found it simply 
impossible to enter the house, and finally re- 
turned to her carriage, and went home in a 
state of mind easier imagined than described. 

Still more ludicrous was the case of a 
lady who sent out several hundred cards for 
an afternoon reception under the impression 
that the guests would ‘‘ come and go” with- 
out tarrying very long. The early arrivals 
would thus be ‘out of the way” when the | 
late-comers appeared, but, as it often hap- | 
pens, the ‘‘come and go” rule did not work | 
In this instance. The guests ‘“‘ came,” but | 
they did not * go,” and the condition of the | 
small rooms became so like the hackneyed 
simile of ‘‘sardines in a box” that the des- | 
perate hostess finally resorted to the extreme | 
measure of imploring some of her most inti- 
mate friends to go about and “‘in some way 
induce some of the guests to go home”! It 
was impossible to do this delicately and | 
gracefully, and one supersensitive lady said, 
as she flounced up into the dressing-room, 
and began a struggle for her ** things,” 

‘It is the first time in my life that I was 
ever invited to a reception and then invited 
to go home, and I can tell you that it won't 
happen again in this house. 

Still another amusing instance of the mor- 
tifving resnit of overcrowding one’s house 
is the case of a gentleman who was quite 
willing to “come and go” if it had been | 
possible for him to have done so. He at- | 
tended a ‘* four to six” crush affair, intend- 
ing to stay but a few minutes, as he had an 
imperative engagement at six o'clock. It 
was five when he reached the house, which 
was even then “ packed.” After greeting 
the hostess and exchanging a few words 
with several friends, he worked his way up 
the thronged stairway to the dressing-room, 
where he chatted for a few minutes with a 
friend who had just arrived. Some one be- 
gan to sing in the great reception hall, and 
when the gentleman would have departed | 
be found the stairs literally packed with 
ladies, and he could not descend. Other 
singers appeared, and the anxious guest 
yrew more anxious as he glanéed at his 

watch and saw that he had barely time in | 
which to keep his appointment. 





Finally he stole down a back stairway 
and appeared in the kitchen, to the amaze- 
ment of an Irish cook, who asked, ‘‘ Phwat | 
do yeez want here? The par-r-rty is goin’ 
on above.” 

‘I want to get out in some way,” he | 
briefly explained, as he made a rush for the | 
area stairs, and thus escaped from captivity 
in much mortification of spirit. 

It is not kindly nor considerate, and there- 
fore not hospitable, to subject one’s guests 
to annoyance and positive discomfort. To 
avoid this one should limit one’s invitations 
to the capacity of one’s house. This is one 
of the secrets of true-hospitality. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Sugared Peaches.—Choose ripe and firm 
peaches; peel, quarter, and drop for an 
hour into clear lime-water. Rinse in clear 
water, weigh and pack down in a stone jar 
with three-quarters their own weight of 
granulated sugar, throwing in with the fruit 
a handful or two of the seed, and leave till 
next day. Take for each pound of fruit 
half an ounce of race-ginger, well bruised, 
and the strained juice and yellow rind of a 
lemon. Put the lemon rind with the ginger, | 
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cover well with boiling water, and let stand 
until ready to cook the fruit. Then strain 
off, and add the lemon juice, ulso strained. 
Drain off the syrup from the peaches, add it 
to the ginger extract, and boil in a preserv- 
ing-kettle until it ropes. Skim clean. Put 
in the quartered peaches a pound at a time, 
boil until a straw ol pierce, then skim out, 
let drain, and lay on plates so the pieces do 
not touch. Sift granulated sugar thickly 
over them, cover each plate with a pane of 
glass, and set in the sun for six hours. Turn 
the quarters then, and sift sugar on the other 
side; set back in the sun or in a warm oven 
until thoroughly dry. Pack down in glass 
a with dry sugar. Pears, apricots, or yel- 
ow tomatoes may be treated the same way. 
The result is a sweetment more (toothsome 
than the best French confections. 


Indian Pickle.—Take everything there is 
a possibility of pickling. lay all in vinegar 
and salt, with enough turmeric to turn them 
yellow. Allow to remain three or four days, 
stirring them well two or three times a day. 
Take them out and dry them well in a 
cloth, and lay them in dry jars. To every 
quart of fresh: vinegar put a table-spoon of 
mixed mustard, the same of mustard seed, 
turmeric, and’ cloves, and one-quarter of a 
cupful of black pepper, and other spices you 
may fancy. Boil, and allow to cool. Pour 
the vinegar and spices into the jars,and tie up 
carefully. The autumn is the best time for 
the pickle, as cabbage, the principal ingredi- 
ent, is then the best. Add to the above a 
little brine, either boiled or not, as you 
please. 


Mango Peppers.—Cut off the stems, and 
remove seeds from green peppers. Put in 
salt and water strong enougl to bear an egg, 
keeping them in brine for six days. Chop 
cabbage and onion very fine; grate horserad- 
ish and add to the cabbage and onion. Add 


| mustard and celery seed and some turmeric. 


Mix all together, and stuff the peppers. Put 
in a jar, and pour on them gently cold vine- 
gar until the jar is filled. The cabbage must 
be firm and white, scalded and drained be- 
fore being put in the peppers. To 50 pep- 

rs use ] large cabbage, 2 dozen small on- 
lons, one-quarter lb. grated horseradish, 1 oz. 


turmeric, one-quarter |b. each of white and 
black mustard seed, and 2 oz. of celery 
seed. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 


INCE most children are fond of learning 
verses or rhymes, why not allow 





them | 


corm to memory genuine poetry instead | 


of filling their brains with nonsense-rhymes 
that mean less than nothing? That this 
practice of allowing the little ones to learn 
doggerel is common will be proved by ques- 
tioning the average child with regard to his 
knowledge of poetry. Not long ago the 
mother of a four-year-old told me that her 
little girl ‘‘ learned poetry with great facili- 
ty,” and urged the child to recite some verses 
to me. The tiny tot folded her hands in 
her lap and repeated gravely: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I'll tell you a fact, 
I lost my hat in a billy-goat’s track. 


‘* Do you know any other rhymes?” asked I. 

«Oh yes,” was the answer, promptly re- 
peating another bit of silly doggerel, 

There are charming poems to delight chil- 
dren in Eugene Field’s Lullaby Land, in Ste- 
venson's Child’s Garden of Verse,in Whitcomb 
Riley’s poems, and elsewhere. Children 
should learn the poetry of nature and of 
hervism. Love of country can easily be in- 
stilled in this way. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
S Breakfast 


Cocoa 


PAS 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Z Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltda. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 

















Pears’ 


* What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Superfluous Hair 

I suffered for years 
with a humiliating growth 
of hair on my face, and tried 
many remedies without suc- 
cess; but I ultimately dis- 
covered the true secret for 
permanent removal of hair, 
and for six years have been 
applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering 
happiness to, and gaini 
thanks of, thousands ‘of 
ladies. 


I assert, and will 
to you, that ~y depilatory 
trea 1 destroy the 
follicle and » Ls per- 
ponetty remove the 
* hair forever. No trace is 
left on the skin after using, and the treatment can 
=. at plied privately by yourself in your own 







it you ‘are troubled, write to me for further infor 
mation, and | will convince je of alliclaim. 1 will give 
a personal and a confidential attention to your 
etter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of such a 
cam _ this, act accordingly. Address, enclosing two 


HELENW. MARKO. 156 Fifth Av.. NEW YORK ¢ ciry. 





ined Oks . 
PRoveh 


Beauty é al 


ros will delight iF pat your 


1 give my per- 
sonal attention to you by mail, guar- 
anteeing success; distance makes | 
no difference. Address, confiden- 
tially, for particulars, which I will 
sen seal in plain envelope, 


Mme. HUNTLEY, P.O. Box 3032 G, 
! New York, N. ¥ 








Teeth 


Send six cents and secure sample, 
Bénédictins’ Dentifrices, 

24 and 26 White St., New York. 
Order of your dealer. 


DENTIFRICES 





Used by persons of refinement. 


4711,’’ 





The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. - 
Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
which is the standard in all civilized countries, 











MULHENS & tnt N. Y., U. S. — 
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The Best is the Cheapest} 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


Established 1836. 


of S. Rae & Co.’s 


free from rancidity and all 
is of Superior 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


KKK NENT NITRA SEIN 











every Y croat 


and Piano 
Rennes years. 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 











THE SOUL OF THE 


SUCCESS IN THE SICK-ROOM 


to the girl or woman who 


™ first thing necessary 
wishes to be a successful nurse is the possession of a 


good temper 


er good UU 
l good 1 


Of course it is to be understood that even 
mper is of no use to her if she have not ac 
quired fue education that her profession calls for, and is 
not the mistress of her art 

It is pot the patients whom she has to attend who will 
greatly call into use and exercise this sweetness of tem- 
per; for if she is naturally qualified for her business she 
will feel a tenderness for the sufferer that will prevent 
any trial of temper, and if she bas not that tenderness 
and sympathy by nature, tact and experience will have 
taught ber how to supply its place. But when the mem 
bers of the family who are not ill come into question, 
then che temper of the nurse requires her vigilance, and 
she will do well to take to heart the words of Wilber- 
force: *‘Consider sweetness of temper and activity of 
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mind, if they really belong to you, as talents of special 
worth and utility for which you will have to give ac 
count. Carefully watch against whatever might impair 
them; keep them in continual exercise, and direct them 
to their highest ends.” 

It is the constantly annoying but natural intermeddling 
of the members of the family in the affairs of the sick- 
room, to which they feel their love and their anxiety give 
them a right, which is a great trial to the nurse; and she 
has not only to take care of the patient, to keep the 
family quiet and pleased, but to placate the maids, who 
are already irritated and disturbed by the interruption of 
the work that sickness brings, and the presence of the 
stranger. 

The nurse with the sweet temper and with tact, with 
gentle manners and feminine refinement, who knows her 
business, and who allows no attentions or familiarity 
from the gentlemen of the house. and who evidently 
commands the respect of the attending physician, is sure 


of success in her profession, of being called from case to 
case, of being paid uncomplainingly the highest price 
such services can claim; and not only receiving, besides, 
handsome gifts of articles that she would never think of 
buying for herself, aud that are dear to the heart of wo- 
men, but of receiving, what in the long-run is of far more 
value, the honor and friendship of every family in which 
she has used her skill. 

For next to the doctor, and sometimes even more than 
the doctor, the nurse is capable of gaining and holding 
the family confidence. The women of the bouse can ap- 
proach her more intimately than they can approach the 
doctor, unless they have been invalids themselves, and 
they lean upon her superior experience of illness and her 
knowledge gained in other cases, and feel her skill and 
her goodness as a shield between them and worse trouble. 
They know, too, how safe they are with her, in the matters 
of their intimate family life, by the fact that they never 
hear a word of gossip from her lips regarding other cases _ 
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where she has been employed. She may tell them all she knows about sickness in 
general and particular, but she names no names and gives no dates, and locks whut 
secrets she has into her own memory. If she told them what occurred in Mrs, Blank’s 
or in Miss Dash’s house, they would know that at some time she would tell Mrs.-Blank 
or another what took place with them, snd they would have no peace in her presence. 
In fact and in fine, the successful nurse is to be, beyond her professional acquirement, a 
womanly woman, clad With kindliness of manner, full of tenderness and sympathy, and 
possessed ‘by a refinement that is inherent. 4 


THE CODE REVISED, 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


| & writing to the young girl of to-day, and to the women that may be to-morrow, the 
first danger that hampers the pen is that of appearing so absorbed in the present 
subject as to seem to slight those women of yesterday who have done their fair part to 
place present feminine progress where it now stands. There could be no greater mistake 
than this iguoring what woman has been, to dwell solely on what women muy be, for 
without a nobly founded past there can never be a strong present, and this vaunted 


present, in which we take an almost unholy pride, is the flower of a seed long since 
sown. : 


Not all, but many, of the women who work in the world to-day in avenues not before 
opened to their sex, are a little prove to look back with a pitying smile at the daily 
domestic and dainty occupations, the narrower lives, of those born under an earlier and 
less favored star. Narrow a woman's life surely was in that past, compared to her liberty 
to-day, but it was not womanly lives alone that were narrow a generation back. This 
has been a wonderful century for growth for all classes and conditions of peoples, and 
in march with this general widening women’s lives and opportunities have widened. 
We are a greater and a broader people on this earth than we were even fifty years ago. 
and we each and all—men, women, and children—breathe more freely because of that 
growth. That a woman’s life was narrower in a narrower day does not imply also tha! 
uselessness was a part of her lot. If we look a little deeper into the elegant leisures of 
yesterday, it was hard work compared with the labors of many ostensible workers to-day. 
We have actually forgotten the art of administering a household as every well-brought 
up girl was taught to administer a home in the old days, Then in every home there 
was a wholesome daily drill-of real work for domestics and for mi-tresses. Every mis- 
tress drilled her staff herself with the most religious care, and every soul in the house 
took a share in that training by example, if nothing else. Every daughter of the house 
had her apportioned domestic duty to fulfil, and was expected to fulfil it as perfectly as 
anv domestic in training, be it fine sewing, preserving, delicate china dusting, or ex- 
quisite lace washing. Had the average women of yesterday (women of fashion as well 
as women of another rank) enjoyed a mere idle leisure, or busied themselves in but use- 
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less labors, then the women of to-day, as we find them, could never have won the place 
they have. We have no heritage of softness, but one of drill and the courage of work; 
and these two rare qualities are as needful in one generation as in another, in one work 
as another, in all Jife that is worth the living. 


The old order changes. We must change with it. We must accustom our minds—if 
they be old-fashioned—to the fact that the time of the average modern woman (for va 
rious reasons not in place here) is more her own, will she or will ske not, and therefore 
she is not of necessity neglecting home duties when taking up work in the outside world. 
It was a busy, useful, self-sacrificing life that the latter-day woman led within her 
walls, and we of to-day, working outside the walls of home, may bow our heads before 
her, recognizing in her training something strong and vigorous, which we, inheriting, 
have only had to carry a little further, applying the old drill of the old school to a 
new drill ina new school. Drill is drill, and once nequired may be applied anywhere and 
to any work. The child that masters a dull piano exercise for the fingers is often 
bewildered and surprised to find that very exercise inserted in the midst of some brilliant 
composition, and with all drill that is once acquired the chances of its usefulness are 
exactly the same. Somewhere, often where it is least expected, drill that is inherited or 
drill that we gain for ourselves Lelps us us an unexpected knot helps in a rope which 
one is Jaboring to climb. Makearet Surron Briscor. 


AUTUMN GOWNS. 

PARTICULARLY smart autumn costume is made of blue cloth, and although the 

skirt and waist are in two pieces, the effect is that of a princesse gown. The skirt 

is long and close-fitting, trimmed with bias bands of the cloth and six cloth buttons at 

the top of the front breadth. The waist is tight-fitting, made with a tucked yoke 

and high stock-collar of taffeta silk, light blue. Around-the yoke is a shaped bertha of 

still another shade of blue, overlaid with heavy cream lace. On the front of the waist 

folds of cloth and buttons are put on in corresponding lines, and are only broken by 

the belt of dark blue velvet. The sleeves are close-fitting, aud are strapped with narrow 
bias folds of cloth. 

Black mousseline de soie gowns are exquisitely graceful and dainty in the simple lines 
that are so fashionable at present. They are particularly suitable for dinner gowns, and 
while the general style of all is the same, there is always some marked individuaiity 
about the trimmings. A most attractive gown is made with an effective hand-painting 
across the front and side breadths; there is no other trimming besides the painting on 
the skirt, which is cut quite scant, the mousseline being directly over the silk lining, 
without any fulness, The waist is cut square in the neck, and has elbow sleeves. On 
the front and sleeves the painting is repeated. At the left side is a large rosette of 
black satin ribbon; and the belt, brought as far down as possible iu front, is also of 
black satin, fastened with a fancy buckle. 





DINNER GOWN OF PAINTED MOUSSELINE DE SOIE. 
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which every mother owes to 
and to society is to train her 
slow the doctrine of St. Paul and 
before him How disa 
finical, notional eater many a 


4 hie 


what is set 


greeable is the 


housekeeper will testify One man makes 
miserable the woman at whose house he 
chances to visit by his inability to eat half 
of the dishes that are set before him. It is 


not that certain viands disagree with him, 


but simply that he does *‘ not care for them.’ 
Such are tomatoes, raw or cooked, fish in 
uny form, potatoes (unless they are mashed), 


fruits of all kinds exeept peaches, and hot 
puddings of every variety. Another man 


cannot eat soups, while a third woman 

ever tastes a salad lhe trouble with all 
these people undoubtedly originated in their 
early training. In too many families the 
mall people are allowed to declare that they 

yn’t like this and ‘‘ won't eat that,” and 
ire humored in their whims. Indeed, it is 
no uncommon thing to hear a mother speak 
vith ill-conceaied pride of the fastidious 
ippetites of her children. In treating their 


vhims as matters of vast importance she is 


:ying on her own shoulders a heavy burden, 
nder which she may some day moan that 
s impossible to suit her family, try as 

i may 
Unless a child is made ill by a certain 
iurticle of food, he should be encouraged. to 
eat it, and his failure to enjoy it at once 
should be deplored, not praised A six- 
year-old who had many whims and no 
tions paid «a visit to a grandmother who 


vas wise in her generation. The dessert at 


his first meal in the grandmaternal abode 
chanced to be strawberries. He shook his 
head as saucer of the sugared fruit was 
placed before him 
I don’t want these, grandma,” he said 
Very well, dear was the reply and no 
further notice was taken of the declinature 
rhe child continued to eye distastefully 


the saucer of berries, and soon remarked, 
Grandma, I'm tired of strawberries.” 
Yes, dear was the only answer 


Grandma, aren't you going to give me 
any dessert instead of these?” 

No, dear, of course not,” gently, but 
firmly 

Not even a piece of cake?” 

Not even a piece of cake 

rhen,” with a sorry attempt ata laugh, 


I suppose I'll have to eat my berries! 


Which he proc eeced to do with such zest 
iat the sugared lobes disappeared like 
snowballs before a July sun. Evidently 


grandma was not to be tricked and coerced 
mamma 

Among the forbidden speeches at table 
should be, ‘‘I do not like that.” And if, 
from any personal idiosynerasy, a child is 
really unable to eat a certain dish, in which 
others indulge with impunity, he may be 
trained to pass the fact by in silence, and to 
feel that his peculiarity is a misfortune, not 
a virtue. 
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VERY-DAY TALKS 


VOTHERS. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
VL—TABLE MANNERS 


‘TTALL the little people have a separate 
\) table or take their meals with their pa- 
Something may be said in behalf of 
h methods 
arrange the family meals that they 
shal! be convenient and appropriate for chil- 
dren. For instance, in our cities the almost 
universal dinner-hour in business, profes 
sional, and social circles is in the evening— 
between six and half past seven o'clock, a 
time when children are safely tucked into 
their beds. This is the most important func 
tion of the day; the meal when a certain de 
gree of formality, or at least of ceremony, is 
to be expected, and it is arranged witha view 
to the comfort of grown people, not to the 
needs of growing children. 
dinner should always be given them in the 
middle of the day. They may and often do 
partake of it at the family luncheon, and it 
is well to provide for them then dishes suit- 
ed to their palates as well as appropriate for 
their digestion. The mother, when she can, 
should be at this meal with the children, and 
either herself, or a governess, elder sister, or 
trusted nurse should preside at the simple 
nursery tea, which the children take between 
five and six o'clock, long enough before their 
early bedtime to give them an opportunity 
for a frolic or a romp, and for the mother’s 
half-hour of confidential talk and story-tell 
g to end their happy day. 


WITH 


BY 


rents? 


bot 


to 80 


At the breakfast table—provided breakfast 
is not necessarily too early in the day, Amer 
ican breakfasts being often regulated by the 
relentlessness of railway schedules—the chil. 
dren, fresh from sleep and bath, should sur- 
round the table with their shining morning 
faces. No lovelier sight than that of a break- 
fast table where the sons and daughters meet, 
the schoolboy alert and eager with the tasks 
of the day before him, the pretty twelve- 
year-old girl, fair as a flower of June, the 
nursery group, down to baby in her high 
chair, is ever seen in palace or cottage. To 
the breakfast table we all owe it that we 
bring our best, our cheeriest greetings, our 
most considerate politeness, our especial 
good-humor; for brenk fast sets the pace, and 
gives the keynote for the march of the day. 


It is not always practicable | 


The children’s | 
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| As children are imitative beings, and as 
| home influence is atmospberic, the best table 
manners among the younger ones will, all 
things being equal, be found where the chil- 
dren are in constant association with fuastidi- 
ous and refined fathers and mothers. How 
to handle fork and spoon, how to take soup, 
how to help one’s self with grace, what to 
do, what not to do, little by little will be 
learned in the best school of manners in the 
world—the refined home—by children whose 
advantage it is to live there. The mother 
will not pass over awkwardness or blunder 
in etiquette; she will gently and tactfully 
call the child's attention to the mistake, never 
wounding her child by a public reproof, nor 
embarrassing the rest of the family and sy m- 





pathetic guests by nagging and fault-finding 


in their presence. Children have rights, and 
one of their rights is to be reproved and cor 
rected in private. If attention is given to 
small details from the beginning, few chil 
dren will arrive at the age of seven or eight 
without having acquired ease and familiarity 
in the use and practice of the accepted con 
ventionalities of the table. 


Shall the children talk at the table? By 
all means. Nothing is more distressing than 
to sit at @table where the children are for 
bidden to talk; where they sit like dumb 
images. never speaking unless addressed, and 
allowed only to ask, and that timidly, for a 
second helping. There are occasional Spar 
mothers who insist on this rule, and 
plume themselves on repressing speech from 
the juniors. They are repressing spontaneity, 
and depriving children of one of their best 
educational openings. Likewise, in many 
cases, they are shutting off from very closely 
occupied fathers the opportunity of conver- 
sation with their children, almost the only 
opportunity they have. 


tan 


Children should not take the lead in con 
versation, nor monopolize it, at the table or 
elsewhere; 
the talk of their elders by questions or other 
interruptions. They should simply have 
their share, at the table and elsewhere, in 
the ordinary life of the family, telling in 
their way of their little concerns, never over- 
looked, never excluded from the current of 
talk, but never permitted to be so much in 
evidence that their parents and friends are 
forced to keep in the background. 


Table manners indicate social condition. 
| The grace or clumsiness, the accustomed 
ease or the boorish awkwardness of man or 
woman are hall-marks showing whence he 
or she came. We can bestow upon young 
people few gifts more desirable than that 
perfect savoir-faire at the table. 


PLASTER CASTS. 

YOUNG girl who has artistic tastes, and 
ZX not a large amount of money with 
which to gratify them, has ornamented her 
room with a collection of plaster casts. These 
casts are cheap, but when discreetly chosen, 
are well worth having. A ‘‘ Venus de Milo” 
graces a triangular shelf in one corner, while 
| an ‘* Aphrodite” 
another niche. On the 
in bass-relief rests against a square of deep 
blue velvet, while a dimpled baby hand is 
hung against a circle of the same blue. 
The casts have been treated to a coat of 
shellac—a process which not only makes 
them easy to keep clean, but gives more 
warmth and richness of tone. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SINGER NATIONAL COSTUME SERIES. 


almost half way round the world from our national capital, 
finds himself in a country where climate, vegetation, 
houses and people are entirely different from anything he 
ever saw. The cattle are only as large as goats, and the horse 


T's American Volunteer, shipped to the Philippine Islands, 


is almost a curiosity. 


The population comprises about 200,000 creoles and Spanish 
half-breeds, with a few Europeans and Americans; the four | 

million natives, divided into many tribes, each speaking a dif- 
| ferent language, are, in character and disposition, very like the | 


southern negro. 


nor should they break in upon | 


seems about to float from | 
wall a cherubic head | 
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Some persons say they are never influenced by an adver- 


It is not expected that any one will buy Ivory Soap 
solely because it is suggested by an advertisement. 

If you have never used Ivory Soap, you may be induced 
to ask some friend about it; should you find—as you probably 
will—that she is enthusiastic in its praise, then you may try it. 


Millions of people use Ivory Soap; they use it because 
they like it. You too will like it. There is a difference in soaps. 


Copyright, 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinsath 
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MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


“The National” 


5S-yard piece, 10 cents. 
Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 






MANUFACTURED BY 


15 &17 MERCER ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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DRESS::: 


0M on : 


REDFERN says:— 
dress is well peesal 
unless finished with 


” 
Jy ‘© OMO Dress Shield. 
The OMO Shield is 
Light, White and Im- 
—- and is abso- 
tely ODORLESS. 
jn, Rubber or Chemicals 
/) used in its manufac- 
ture. The OMO will 
y Outwear any other 
shield. Buy a Pair 
and convince yourself of 
the superiority of the 
" OMO. If your dealer does 
not have them, send Twenty-five 
cents and we will mail you a pair 
of medium size. If large size is wanted, 
send Thirty-five cents to 


Mention this The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. 


Paper. 



















No 


as field hands or day laborers when not occupied with cock- 
Women in the Philippine Islands are quite independ- 
ent, retaining their maiden name, with the addition of ‘‘de"’ 
before the husband's name. 
name with him and immediately is known again by her girlhood 


A widow buries her husband's 


A grown man and woman, natives of the islands, are shown 
above, each operating a Singer hand sewing-machine. 
original photograph was taken on the island of Luzon by an 

agent of The Singer Manufacturing Co., whose offices have been 
They are a peaceful, indolent people, working | established in this far-away country for several years. 


The 
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RAGGED LADY.’ 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


AvuTHor or “A Hazarp or New Fortunes,” ‘‘ THe Coast or Bonemia,” * THe Day oF THEIR WEDDING,” ETC. 


XXVL 
INKLE came back in the afternoon to makea hopeful 
report of his failure to learn anything more of Belsky, 
but Gregory did not come with him. He came the next 
morning, long before Clementina expected visitors, and he 
was walking nervously up and down the room when she 
appeared. Asif he could not speak, he held toward her 
without speaking a telegram in English, dated that day 
in Rome: 
Deny report of my death. Have written. 
Be 


She looked up at Gregory from the paper, when she had 
read it, with joyful eyes. ‘*Oh,I am so glad for you! I 
am so glad he is alive!” 

He took the despatch from her hand. ‘‘I brought it to 
you as soon as it came.” 

** Yes, yes! Of cou’se!” 

**T must go now and do what he says— I don’t know 
how yet.” He stopped, and then went on from a differ- 
ent impulse. ‘‘Clementina, it isn’t a question now.of 
that wretch’s life and death, and I wish I reed never speak 
of him again. But what he told you was true.” He 
looked steadfastly at her, and she realized how handsome 
he was, and how well dressed. His thick red hair seemed 
to have grown darker above his forehead; his mustache 
was heavier, and it curved in at the corners of his mouth; 
he bore himself with a sort of self-disdain that enhanced 
his splendor. ‘‘I have never changed toward you; I don’t 
say it to make favor with you; I don’t expect to do that 
now; but it is true. That night, there at Middlemount, 
I tried to take back what I said, because I believed that I 
ought.” 

** Oh, yes, I knew that,” said Clementina, in the pause 
he made. 

** We were both too young; I had no prospect in life; 
I saw, the instant after I had spoken, that I had no right 
to let you promise anything. I tried to forget you; I 
couldn't. I tried to make you forget me.” He faltered, 
and she did not speak, but her head drooped a little. ‘I 
won't ask how far I succeeded. I always hoped that the 
time would come when I could speak to you again. 
When I heard from Fane that you were at Woodlake, I 
wished to come out and see you, but I hadn't the courage, 
I hadn't the right. I've had to come to you without 
either, now. Did he speak to you about me?” 

**T thought he was beginning to, once; but he neva 
did.” 

‘It didn’t matter; it could only have made bad worse 
It can’t help me to say that somehow I was wishing and 
trying to do what was right, but I was.” 

** Oh, I know that, Mr. Gregory,” said Clementina, gen 
erously 

**Then you didn't doubt me, in spite of all?” 

‘*T thought you would know what to do. No, I didn’t 
doubt you, exactly.” 

**I didn’t deserve your trust!” be cried. ‘‘ How came 
that man to mention me?” he demanded abruptly, after a 
moment's silence 

“Mr. Belsky? It was the first night I saw him, and 
we were talking about Americans, and he began to tell 
me about an American friend of his who was very con 
scientious. I thought it must be you the fust moment,” 
said Clementina, smiling with an impersonal pleasure in 
the fact 

‘* From the conscientiousness?” he asked, in bitter self 
irony 

“Why, yes,” she returned, simply. ‘“‘That was what 
made me think of you. And the last time when he began 
to talk about you, I couldn’t stop him, although I knew 
he had no right to.” 

He had no right. But I gave him the power to do 
it! He meant no harm, but I enabled him to do the 
harm.” 

‘*Oh, if he’s only alive, now, there is no harm!” 

He looked into her eyes with « misgiving from which 
he burst impetuously. ‘* Then you do care for me still, 
after all that 1 have done to make you detest me?” He 
started toward her, but she shrank back. 

**I didn’t mean that,” she hesitated. 

“You know that I love you, that I have always loved 
you?” 

‘ Yes,” she assented. ‘‘ But you might be sorry again 
that you had said it.” It sounded like coquetry, but he 
knew it was not coquetry. 

‘Never! I've wished to say it again, ever since that 
night at Middlemount; I have always felt bound by what 
I said then, though I took back my words for your sake. 
But the promise was always there, and my life was in it. 
You believe that?” 

‘* Why, I always believed what you said, Mr. Gregory.” 

* Well?” 

Clementina paused, with her head seriously on one 
side. ‘‘I should want to think about it before I said any- 
thing.” 

“You are right,” he submitted, dropping his out- 
stretched arms to his side. ‘I have been thinking only 
of myself, as usual.” 

** No,” she protested, compassionately. ‘‘ But doesn't 
it seem as if we ought to be sua, this time? I did ca’e for 
you then, but I was very young, and I don’t know yet— 
I thought I had always felt just as you did, but now— 
Don’t you think we had both betta wait a little while till 
we ah’ moa suttain?” 

They stood looking at each other, and he said, with a 
kind of passionate self-denial, ‘‘ Yes, think it over for me, 
too. I will come back, if you will let me.” 

**Oh, thank you!” she cried after him, gratefully, as if 
his forbearance was the greatest favor. 

When he was gone she tried to release herself from the 
kind of abeyance in which she seemed to have gone back 
and been as subject to him as in the first days when he 
had awed her and charmed her with his superiority at 
Middlemount, and be again older and freer as she had 
grown since. ; 

He came back late in the afternoon, looking jaded and 
distraught. Hinkle, who looked neither, was with him. 

* Began in Haurer’s Bazaz No. 27, Vol. XXXI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY,ARTHUR L KELLER. 


Well,” he began,“ this is the greatest thing in my ex- 
perience. Belsky’s not only alive and well, but Mr, 
Gregory and I are both at large. I did think, one time, 
that the police would take us into custody on account of 
our morbid interest in the thing, and I don’t believe we 
should have got off, if the Consul badn’t gone bail for us, 
so to speak. I thought we had better take the Consul in, 
on our way, and it was lucky we did.” 

Clementina did not understand all the implications, 
but was willing to take Mr. Hinkle’s fun on trust, -“I 
don’t believe you'll convince Mrs. Landa that Mr, Belsky’s 
alive and well, till you bring him back to say so.” 

‘* Is that so!” said Hinkle. ‘‘ Well, we must have him 
brought back by the authorities, then. Perhaps they’ll 
bring him anyway. They can’t try him for suicide, but, 
as I understand the police, here, a man can’t lose his hat 
over a bridge in Florence with impunity, ar a a 
time of high water. Anyway, they’re identifying Belsky 
by due process of law in Rome, now, and I guess Mr. 


as if the door which closed upon him shut her out of the 
life she had been living of late, and into the life of the 
past, where she was subject agaiu to the spell of Gregory's 
mood; it was hardly his will. 

He began at once: ‘I wished to make you say some- 
thing this on I have no right to hear you say, 
yet; and I have been trying ever since to think how I 
could ask you whether you could share my life with me, 
and yet not ask you to doit. But I can’t do anything 
without knowing— You may not care for what my life 
is to be at all!” 

Clementina’s head drooped a little, but she answeved 
distinctly, *‘ I do ca’e, Mr. Gregory.” 

“Thank you for that much; I don’t count upon more 
than you have said. Clementina, I am going to be a mis- 
sionary. I think I shall ask to be sent to China; I've not 
decided yet. My life will be hard; it will be full of 
danger and privation ; it will be exile. You will have to 
think of sharing such a life if you think—” 














“AND—AND—YOU WOULD GO WITH ME? YOU WOULD—” HE STARTED TOWARD HER. 


Gregory ”"—he nodded toward Geageey.mne sat silent and 
absent—‘‘ will be kept under surveillance till the whole 
mystery is cleared up.” 

Clemeutina responded gayly still, but with less and less 
sincerity, and she let Hinkle go at last with the feeling 
that he knew she wished him to go. He made a brave 
show of not seeing this, but when he was gone, she re- 
membered that she bad not thanked him for the trouble 
he had taken on her account, and her heart ached after 
him with a sense of his sweetness and goodness, which she 
had felt from the first through his quaint drolling. It was 


He stopped ; tle time had come for her to speak, and 
she said, ‘‘I knew you wanted to be a missionary.” 

“ And—and—you would go with me? You would—” 
He started toward her, and she did not shrink from him, 
now; but he checked himself. ‘‘But you mustn't, you 
know, for my sake.” 

**T don’t believe I undastand,” she faltered. 

* You must not do it for me, but for what makes me do 
it. Without that, our life, our work, could have no conse- 
cration.” 

She gazed at him in patient, faintly smiling bewilder- 
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ment, as if it were something he would unriddle for her 
when he chose. 

‘* We mustn't err in this; it would be worse than error; 
it would be sin.” He took a turn about the room, and 
then stopped before her. ** Will you—will you join me 
in a prayer for guidance, Clementina?” 

‘*I—I don’t know,” she hesitated. 
you think I bad betta?” 

He began, ‘‘ Why, surely—” After a moment he asked, 
gravely, ‘‘ You believe that our actions will be guided 
aright, if we seek help?” 

"Oh, yes—yes—” 

“ And that if we do not, we shall stumble in our igno- 
rance?” 

**I don't know. I never thought of that.” 

** Never thought of it?” 

‘* We never did itin our family. Father always said that 
if we really wanted to do right we could find the way.” 
Gregory looked daunted, and then he frowned darkly. 
‘Are you provoked with me? Do you think what I have 
said is wrong?” 

‘No, no! You must say what you believe. 
be double hypocrisy in me if I prevented you.” 
* But | would do it, if you wanted me to,” she said. 

‘Oh, for me, for me/" he protested. ‘‘I will try to tell 
you what I mean, and why you must not, for that very 
reason.” But he had to speak of himself, of the miracle 
of finding her again by the meahs which should have lost 
her to him forever ;.and of the significance of this. Then 
it appeared to him fat he could not reject such a leading 
without error, without sin. ‘‘ Such a thing could not have 
merely happened.” 

It seemed so to Clementina too; she eagerly consented 
that this was something they must think of as well. But 
the light waned, the dark thickened in the room before he 
left her to do so. Then he said fervently,’* We must not 
doubt that everything will come right,” and his words 
seemed an effect of inspiration to them both. 


“I will, but—do 


It would 


XXVIL. 

Arter Gregory was gone a misgiving began in Clem- 
entina’s mind, which grew more distinct, through all the 
difficulties of accounting to Mrs. Lander for his long stay. 
The girl could see that it was with an obscure jealousy 
that she pushed her questions, and said at last: “ That 
Mr. Hinkle is about the best of the lot. He's the only one 
that’s eva bad the manuas to ask after me, except that lo’d. 
He did.” 

Clementina could not pretend that Say had asked, 
but she could not blame him for a forgetfulness of Mrs. 
Lander which she had shared with him. This helped 
somehow to deepen the misgiving which followed her 
from Mrs. Lander’s bed to her own, and haunted her far 
into the night. She could escape from it only by prom- 


ising herself to deal with it the first thing in the morning. - 


She did this in terms much briefer than she thought she 
could have commanded. She supposed she would have 
to write a very long letter, but she came to the end of all 
she need say, in a very few lines. 


“Dear Mr. Grecory 

**T have been thinking about what you said yesterday, 
and I have to tell you something. Then you can do what 
is right for both of us; you will know better than I can. 
But I want you to understand that if I go with you in 
your missionary life, I shall do it for you, and not for 
anything else. I would go anywhere and live anyhow for 
you, but it would be for you; I do not believe that lam 
religious, and I know that J should not do it for religion. 

“ That is all; but I could not get any peace till I let 
you know just how I felt. OCLEMENTINA CLAXON.” 


The letter went in the morning, though not so early, but 
it was put in Gregory's hand as he was leaving bis hotel 
to go to Mrs. Lander’s. He tore it open, and read it on 
the way, and for the first moment it seemed as if it were 
Providence leading him that be might lighten Clemen- 
tina’s heart of its doubts with the least delay. He had 
reasoned that if she would share for his sake the life that 
he should live for righteousness’ sake they would be 
equally biest in it, and it would be equally consecrated in 
both. But this luminous conclusion todos in his thought 
a8 he hurried on, and he found himself in her presence 
with + "ge like a hope that she would be inspired to 
help him. 

His soul lifted at the sound of the gay voice in which 
she asked, *‘ Did you get my letta?” and it seemed for the 
instant as if there could be no trouble that their love 
could not overcome. 

Yes,” he said, and he put his arms around her, but 
with a provisionality in his embrace which she subtly 
perceived. 

‘* And what do you think of it?” she asked. 
think I was silly?” 

He was aware that she had trusted him to do away her 
misgiviog. ‘No, no,” he answered, guiltily. *‘ Wiser 
than Lam, always. I—I want to talk with you about it, 
Clementina. I want you to advise me.” 

He felt her shrink from him, and with a pang he opened 
his arms to free her. But it was right; he must. She 
had been expecting him to say that there was nothing in 
her misgiving, and he could not say it. 

* Clementina,” he entreated, ‘‘why do you think you 
are not religious?” 

‘Why, I have neva belonged to chu’ch,” she answered 
simply. He looked so daunted, that she tried to soften 
the biow after she had dealt it. ‘Of course, I always 
went to chu’ch, though fatha and motha didn’t. I went 
to the = Mr. Richling’s. But I neva was 
confirmed.” 

‘* But—you believe in God?” 

* Why, suttainly!” 

“ And in the Bibler" 

“Why, of cou'se!” 

% And that it is our duty to bear the truth to those who 
have never heard of it?” 

“TI know that is the way you feel about it; but I am 
not suttain that I should feel so myself if you didn’t want 
me to. That's what | got to thinking about last night.” 
She added, hopefully, “‘ But perhaps it isn't so great a 
os as I~” 

“Tv'sa ag | great thing,” he said, and from standing in 
front of her, he now sat down beyond a little table before 
her sofa. ‘‘How can I ask you to share my life if you 
don't share my faith?” 


“Did you 
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* Why, I should try to believe everything that you do, 
of cou'se.” 

** Because I do?” 

“* Well—yes.” 

**You wring my heart! Are you willing to study—to 
look into these questions—to—tou—” It all seemed very 
hopeless, very absurd, but she arntswered seriously: 

** Yes; but I believe it would all come back to just where 
it is, now.” 

*“What you say, Clementina, makes me so happy; but 
it ought to make me—miserable! And you would do all 
this, be all this for me, a wretched and erring creature of 
the dust, and yet not do it for—God?” 

Clementina could only say: ‘* Perhaps if He meant me 
to do it for Him, He would have made me want to. He 
made you.” 

“Yes,” said Gregory, and for a long time he could not 
say any more. He sat with his elbow on the table, and 
his head against his lifted hand. 

“You see,” she began gently, ‘‘I got to thinking that 
even if l eva came to believe what you wanted me to, I 
should be doing it, after all, because you wanted me to—” 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered, desolately. ‘‘ There is no way 
outofit. If you only hated me, Clementina, despised me— 
I don’t mean that. But if you were not so good, I could 
have more hope for you—for myself. It’s becanse you 
are so good that I can’t make myself wish to change you, 
and yet | know—I am afraid that if you told me my life 
and objects were wrong, I should turn from them, and be 
whatever you said. Do you tell me that?” 

“ No, indeed!” cried Clementina, with abhorrence. 
“Then I should despise you.” 

He seemed not.to heed her. He moved his lips as if he 
~ talking to himself, and he pleaded, ‘‘ What shall we 

or” 

“We must try to think it out, and if we can't—if you 
can’t let me give up to you unless I do it for the same 
reason that you do; and if I can't Jet you give up for me, 
and I know I could neva do that; then—we mustn't!” 

**Do you mean, we must part? Not see each other 
again?” 

** What use would it be?” 

“None,” he owned, She had risen, and he stood up 
perforce. ‘“‘May I—may I come back to tell you?” 

**Tell me what?” she asked. 

“You are right! If I can't make it right, | won’t come. 
But I won't say good-by. I—ean’t.” 

She let him go, and Maddalena came in at the door. 
**Signorina,” she said, ‘* the signora is not well. Shall I 
send for the doctor?” 

** Yes, yes, Maddalena. Run!” cried Clementina, dis- 
tractedly. She hurried to Mrs. Lander’s room, where she 
found her too sick for reproaches, for anything but ap- 
— for help and pity. The girl had not to wait for 

stor Welwright’s coming to understand that the attack 
was severer than any before. It lasted through the day, 
and she could see that he was troubled. It had not fol- 
lowed upon any imprudence, as Mrs. Lander pathetically 
called Clementina to witness when her pain had been so 
far quelled that she could talk of her seizure. 

He found her greatly weakened by it the next day, and 
he sat looking thoughtfully at her before he said that she 


needed toning up. She caught atthe notion. ‘* Yes, yes! 
That's what I need, docta! Toning up! That's what I 
need.” 


He suggested, ‘‘ How would you like to try the sea-air, 

and the baths—at Venice?” 
“Oh, anything, anywhere, to get out of this dreadful 
hole! I ha'n’t bad a well minute since I come. And 
Clementina,” the sick woman whimpered, ‘‘is so taken 
up all the time, he’a, that I can't get the right attention.” 

The doctor looked compassionately away from the girl, 
and said, *‘ Well, we must arrange ubout getting you off, 
then.” 

** But [ want you should go with me, docta, and see me 
settled all right. You can, can’t you? I sha’n't ca’e how 
much it costs?” 

The doctor said gravely he thought he could manage it, 
and he ignored the long unconscious sigh of relief that 
Clementina drew. 

In all her confusing anxieties for Mrs. Lander, Gregory 
remained at the bottom of her heart adumbache. When 
the pressure of her fears was taken from her she began to 
suffer for him consciously; then a letter came from bim: 


“I cannot make it right. It is where it was, and I 
feel that I must not see you again. I am trying to do 
right, but with the fear that | am wrong. Send some 
word to help me before I go away to-morrow. F. G.” 


It was what she had expected, she knew now, but it 
was none the less to be borne because of her expectation. 
She wrote back: 


**I believe you are doing the best you can, and I shall 
always believe that. Cc. C.” 


Her note brought back a long letter from him. He 
said that whatever he did, or wherever he went, he should 
try to be true to her ideal of him. If they renounced 
their love now for the sake of what seemed higher than 
their love, they might suffer, but they could not choose 
but do as they were doing. 

Clementina was trying to make what she could of this, 
when Miss Milray’s name came up, and Miss Milray fol- 
lowed it. 

“I wanted to ask after Mrs. Lander, and I want you to 
tell her did. Will you? Dr. Welwright says he’s going 
to take her to Venice. Well, I'm sorry—sorry for your 

oing, Clementina, and I’m truly sorry for the cause of 
f shall miss you, my dear; I shall indeed. You know 
I always wanted to steal you, but you'll do me the justice 
to 2 never did, and I won’t try, now.” 

**Perbaps I wasn’t worth stealing,” Clementina sug- 

, with a ruefulness in her smile that went to Miss 
ilray's heart. 

She put her arms round her and kissed her. “I wasn’t 
very kind to you, the other day, Clementina, was I?” 

F “I don’t know,” Clementina faltered, with half-averted 
ace. 

“Yes, you do! I was trying to make believe that I 
didn’t want to meddle with your affairs; but I was reall 
vexed that you hadn’t told me your story before. It hasn't 
taken me all this time to reflect that you couldn't, but it 
has to make myself come and confess that I had been dry 
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and cold with you.” She hesitated. ‘It's come out all 
right, hasn't it, Clementina?” she asked, tenderly. ‘: You 
see I want to meddle, now.” 

** We ah’ trying to think so,” sighed the girl. 

“Tell me about it!” Miss Milray pulled her down on 
the sofa with her, and modified her embrace to a clasp of 
Clementina’s hands. 

“Why, there isn’t much to tell,” she began, but she told 
what there was, and Miss Milray kept her countenance 
concerning the scruple that had Clementina and 
her lover. “ Perhaps he wouldn't have thought of it,” 
she said, in a final self-reproach, ‘if I hadn’t put it into 
his head,” 

** Well, then, I’m not sorry you put it into his head,” 
cried Miss Milray. ‘‘ Clementina, may I say what J think 
of Mr. Gregory’s performance?” ~- 

**Why, suttainly, Miss Milray!” 

“I think he’s not merely a gloom 
—< hard-hearted little wretch, and I’m glad you're rid 
of him. No, stop! Let me goon! You said I might!” 
she persisted, at a protest which imparted itself from 
Clementina’s restive hands. ‘' It was selfish and cruel of 
him to let you believe that he had forgotten you. It 
doesn't make it right now, when an accident has forced 
him to tell you that he cared for you all a 

** Why, do you look at it that way, Miss Milray? If he 
was doing it on my account—” 

“He may think he was doing it on your account, but J 
think he was doing it on his own. In such a thing as 
that, a man is bound by his mistakes, if he has made any. 
He can’t go back of them by simply ignoring them. It 
didn’t make it the same for you when he decided for your 
sake that he would act as if he had never spoken to you.” 

““T presume he thought that it would come right some- 
time,” Clementina urged. ‘I did.” 

“Yes, that was very well for you, but it wasn’t at all 
well forhim. He behaved cruelly; there’s no other word 
for it.” 

**I don’t believe he meant to be cruel, Miss Milray,” 
said Clementina. 

“You're not sorry you've broken with him?” demand- 
ed = Milray severely, and she let go of Clementina’s 
hands. 

“T shouldn't want him to think I hadn't been fai'a.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by not being fair,” said 
Miss Milray, after a study of the girl's eyes 

**IT mean,” Clementina explained, ‘‘that if I let him 
think the religion was all the’e was, it wouldn't have been 
fai’a.” ; 

**Why, weren't you sincere about that?” 

**Of cou'se I was!” returned the girl, almost indignant. 
ly. “ But if the’e was anything else, | ought to have told 
him that too; and I couldn't.” 

‘“*Then you can’t tell me, of course?” Miss Milray rose 
in a little pique. 

“Perhaps some day I will,” the girl entreated. “ And 
perhaps that was all.’ 

Miss Milray laughed. ‘‘ Well, if that was enough to 
end it, I'm satisfied, and I'll let you keep your mystery 
—if it is one—till we meet in Venice; P dhall be there 
early in June. Good-by, dear, and say good-by to Mrs. 
Lander for me.” 


little bigot, but a 
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AT THE DOOR. 


H, what care I for wealth or fame! 
They vanish as a dream, 

When night is drawn through gates of Dawn 

On Slumber’s ebbing stream! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow’s tragic lore; 

But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 


Oh, what care I to weave my Fate 
On Life’s mysterious loom, 
Its warp and woof from peace aloof,— 
The glitter and the gloom! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow's tragic lore; 
But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 


Oh, what care I for clashing creeds, 
Or hostile schools of art, 
If I may wear through smile and tear 
The ermine of the heart! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow's tragic lore; 
But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 


Oh, what care I for houseless winds, 

With rain and darkness blent, 
If through the blight on me may light 

The shy dove of content! 
Let others sing of Death and War, 
Or Sorrow’s tragic lore; 

But Love has come and calls me home 
To meet him at the door! 

WituiamM Hamiiton Hayne. 


LACE TABLE-COVERS. 


6 he present fancy for the use of lace mats upon 
polished tables bas caused a demand for whole cov- 
ers of this delicate and beautiful material. A lady who 
chanced to have a number of the lace squares, formerly 
sold in various sizes for tidies, mats, and other purposes, 
made a very handsome cover by simply sewing them 
together in rows, and then adding a border of the same 
kind of lace, about two and a half inches wide, put 
straight along the four sides and slightly full at the 
corners. squares were four inches. Lined with 
pink, and a cut-glass vase holding long-stemmed pink 
roses u it, the table it covered attracted many eyes. 

Another cover, of squares of Cluny lace had a band of 
linen two inches wide separating centre and border. 

A third showed squares of lace alternating with squares 
of sheer linen cambric hem-stitched of the same size. 
This also had a band of the plain material separating the 
centre from the lace edge, which matched the squares. 
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ANSWERS TO ‘6¢ae 


CORRESPONDENTS 





DRESS. 


Ianonanon.—The material of which you enclose sample is too thick 
to make a waist, but is excellent for a coat. You had best make a 
coat and skirt—the skirt long enongl to just clear the ground—if you 
intend it for usefal wear. The costume will be mach smarter if you 
have some braiding on it, a design around the foot of the skirt and 
collar and cnffs, The luce will make a most oseful and at the same 
time a smart waist if you model it after one of the late French designs 
for Jace waists and jackets published in the Bazar. For winter wear 
you will find a jacket much more useful than a golf cape. 


Reapes.—Net and lace gowns made over pean de soie are most suit- 
able for evening wear, so you need not hesitate about making over 
your peau de sole by covering it with net. There have been some 
illustrations lately of net or mousseline de soie gowns that I am sure 
you will find are good models to copy. 


F. E. W.—Make the Henrietta cloth waist with yoke and vest of 
shirred white monsseline de soie, and have a lace collar made of points 
over the yoke. Arrange so that the long points of the collar come 
over the tops of the sleeves. A ribbon collar and sash are the best, 
The new wraps for antamn are of heavy silk or cloth braided and 
jetted. The silk are the best investments, although they are the more 
expensive. The best pattern for a satin skirt for an elderly lady is the 
ove that has a shaped front breadth and an attached flounce. The 
skirt must be made with some train to it. There is nota great deal of 
difference *between the skirt patterns of last epring and those now 
used. The new ones fit closer around the hips, and flare more around 
the foot perhaps. 


Ovo New-Youxer.—Capes will certainly be worn, and there are 
some new-style combinations of jacket and cape that should be be- 
coming to you. Plain silk ruffles will trim the figured silk cape most 
satisfactorily. I should not advise buying a black brocade, but if you 
have one already you can wear it without feeling unfashionably 
gowned. Trim the waist with the net ruffles, bat pat the net over 
white satin instead of red. Black and white always look well. 


M. L. F.—Serge and flannel are used for the pleated suits for the 
little boy, that is, if you do not care for the wash materials, such as 
denim, piqué, and Galatea. For a winter coat you had best have a long 
double-brensted coat of dark blue or green smooth cloth, with coach- 
man's cape of the same edged with fur, and a Tam o’ Shanter hat of 
the same material with a band of fur and two quills stack through the 
band ; ear-tabs will make the cap warm enough for the winter. 


A Peariexer Reaoee.—I do not see why you should remodel your 
black silk gown, except by having a new front of white. As to your 
black serge suit, you cannot remodel the skirt without ripping it apart 
and putting in a new Mning. The coat you can easily have made into 
a basque waist, if you can secure the services of a clever seamstress, 
So that you will only need one new gown, and that should be a cloth 
ove—skirt and coat—for street wear, one of the new shades of blue. 


A. M.—Arizona is said by many to be the hottest part of our coun- 
try, but as it is also one of the driest portions, the heat is more bear- 
able than in moist localities where the temperature is lower. You will 
find that even in winter heavy clothes will not be needed habitually; 
bat as cold waves will come sometimes, it Is best to take in your 
trunk some provision for such times. I would enggest a black silk 
or wool woven spencer or under-vest, with long sleeves, as it will take 
little room in your trank and can be worn under any dress. A shawl 
or golf cape should also be taken, just as one carries such wraps on 
summer journeys. If you are in ordinary health, I should propose 
your taking medium-weight ander-clothes rather than winter ones; 
but as spring begins there before winter is over on the calendar, you 
had better carry your lightest summer gossamer under-clothes with 
you too, as they can easily be tucked into the corners of atrunk, An 
outfit prepared for wearing in a climate similar to the one you are to 
be in consisted of one skirt of blue summer serge, another of black 
silk, and shirt-waists of both silk and cotton. An Eton jacket accom- 
panied the serge skirt, but the owner of the wardrobe had been told 
that she would rarely need to put it on, even over the cotton waist. 
A blue and white India silk :rimmed with white lace and a black and 
white check silk were part of the provision, and seemed very well 
chosen, if what one hears of the climate is true. Instead of one of 
these dresses a hand waist corresponding with the black silk 
skirt might be chosen. If you are expecting to keep house you may 
be independent, but if you are to board you had best give much thought 
to the question of washing. It is so difficult, or has been in the past, to 
get clothes satisfactorily washed that you had better, as far as possible, 
have washable materials eliminated from your outfit. Intimate gar- 
ments mast of course be white, but skirts may be of black cambric, silk, 
or thin alpaca’ Albatross cloth or nuns’ veiling may be used for shirt- 
waiste, and I have been told that an unlined black India silk tea gown, 
with the waist and sleeves well trimmed with wide black footing gath- 
ered very fully, is one of the most serviceable things one can have in 
Arizona. In some parts of the Territory so many invalids or delicate 
persons go with their families that there is quite a pleasant social con- 
dition, and you, if you go to such a resort, may be glad of one or two 
pretty dresses to wear in the house evenings. During the day outing 
or athletic costumes are mostly worn. 





HOME INTERESTS. 


E. L. M.—The division of labor varies greatly in different households ; 
but servants in large towns and cities have rather definite ideas them- 
selves of the scope of their daties, and I hardly think that in New 
York or its vicinity you would easily find a waitress who would will- 
ingly launder, as you say yours has done for so many years, the table- 
linen and her own bed-linen. The arrangement usaally fonnd most 
satixfactory to both mistresses and maids is for the cook to do all the 
washing for the house, including the other maid’s bed-linen, while on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and possibly on Wednesdays the second girl cooks 
the meals and washes all the dishes. If the family is amall and the 
wash consequently not large, the second girl is not expected to prepare 
the breakfasts npon the days mentioned, but she is always expected to 
wash the breakfast dishes. Her own personal clothes she will of 
course be required to wash and iron. Her ordinary duties in connec- 
tion with chamber-work and waiting are not suspended during the 
busy first three days of the week, unless it is the pleasare of some one 
of the family to lend her some assistance in her upstairs work, It is 
barely possible that if you prefer your present system you could in- 
duce the new girl to try it, if your cook will feel that the diminished 
size of the weekly wash is an equivalent for the amount of help in the 
other kitchen-work that I have mentioned as customary. 


K. M. L.—There is a certain difficulty in anewering your question 
satisfactorily, for there is really no sure method of securing euch an 
opportunity as you wish. Persons who are able to take travelling 
companions abroad have generally among people known to them or 
to their friends some one eager to take the place, and therefore it is 
seldom that advertisements for such positions receive favorable an- 
swers, Yon might have some success in an application to one of the 
New York bureaus of information, but even there it wonld be only by 
great good fortune if yon found your opportunity. Yon say something 
about getting a position as manager in some large dry-goods house 
in New York, That seems a more feasible plan than the other; your 
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long and great success as a first-class dressmaker would 
cout your application to consideration, and if you were engaged and 
gave satisfaction, it might be that in another year you would be sent 
abroad by the firm employing you. Sach things have happened. 
Suppose you try writing to some of the best houses, stating your 
wishes, enclosing your business-card, and offering sume of your prom- 
inent patrons as references. Do not make any explanation as to why 
you wish a change of location, etc., as all private affairs that fill up a 
business letter are in the way of its being carefally read and consid- 
ered by a business man. 


‘M. E. G.—I recently saw the prettiest kind of a “‘ Wedding-Book,” 
which was illustrated by Walter Crane in blacks and whites and 
printed ; but the same idea might be carried out in the wedding-book 
that you want to decorate in water-colors. The first page should be 
left for the marriage certificate, and should have only the margins and 
corners decorated ; small cupids carrying garlands of orange-blossoms 
should be depicted, the cupids in the corners. The next page will, I 
suppose, have on it the names of the minister, the bride and groom, 
and bridemaids and ushers. On this make a double column for the 
signatures by painting a decorated line down the middle of the page, 
and in the decorations have small cupids disporting themselves amid 
bridal bouquets, wedding-cakes, wedding-bells, and all the other signs 
of wedding festivities. Another page may be prepared for the names 
of the near relatives and the intimate friends who are present at the 
wedding, and this may be divided into three colamns; and the cnpids 
here may be dancing, offering their congratulations to a cupid bride and 
groom, while the flowers may appropriately be the same kind as used at 
the wedding. If there is to be a page for the wedding menu, the dec- 
orative cupids should run riot here among a feast of good things, pelt- 


ing one another with oranges and different fruits, seated on the ground - 


around a pile of goodies, and making comical faces under motto caps. 
The last page might show the cupids throwing a slipper after a de- 
parting carriage and showering it with rice. I hope this scheme for 
the book will meet with your approval. I am sure it would if you 
could have seen how successfully it worked ont in the book I have 
in mind. One more snggestion—paint a suitable motto or quotation 
on the top of every page in gold paint, working it in prettily with the 
decoration, For a menu see under “‘ Cuisine.” 





Internogation.—Ordinary white-painted wood-work can be kept in 
order by washing with a cloth dipped in warm soapy water. A scrub- 
bing-brash should never be used, neither should the water be very 
hot. The rubbing must all be done up and down, as rubbing across 
or in a semicircular way, as many cleaners do, will leave streaks upon 
the surface. A clean soft cloth must be used at once to rub off the 
water used in washing. Iam told that where the polish is very high 
on the word-work—that is, I fancy, the enamelled finieh—lnkewarm 
milk and white soap are the best mediam for cleaning and preserving 
the polish. 

It is not well to hold the fork in the right hand while the knife is 
likely to be in frequent use, as it involves too mach changing ; but you 
may, without violating the proprieties, keep your fork in your right 
hand when eating fish, oysters, salads, or other things whicu can be 
eaten without aid from the knife. You are quite right in thinking, as 
I believe you do, that it is out of taste to crowd the food upon the 
fork with the knife. A French marquis—I think it was Victor de la 
Roqueplan—who gave much thought to table manners, said, “‘ No one 
is distinguished enoagh to be above abiding by the laws which govern 
the use of the fork.” It is to be regretted that the gentleman did not 
give us a little manual of those laws. 


GOOD FORM. 


Rowena Apeta.—The advent of a small person into this world is 
announced in various ways. There are no especial roles of etiquette 
for making the announcement, so there is liberty of choice. Some- 
times engraved cards bearing the baby’s name and date of birth are 
sent by themselves in small envelopes, into which they fit exactly ; 
sometimes they go in an envelope with the mother’s visiting-card, and 
are written instead of engraved , and the last announcement of this 
kind that I received was simply the mother’s visiting-card with baby’s 
name and the date of birth written under the name of the mother. In 
my opinion, however, and I think the most correct conventions are in 
accord, the prettiest way of announcing a birth to all who will be inter- 
ested is to send «mal! engraved cards—for a girl cards 1}¢ by 144 inches, 
almost equare, and fora boy 1 by 2 inches in size, with the name in the 
centre, and the date of the birth in the lower left corner. These cards 
should be attached to the mother’s visiting-cards by a piece of white 
baby-ribbon which is passed throngh a hole made in the tops of both 
cards and tied in a tiny neat bow. They should be sent out when 
baby and mother are ready to receive visitors, generally about two 
weeke after baby’s birth, and for a while the senders are ov exhibition, 
#0 to speak, for certain hours in the afternoon when people would be 
likely to call, and must be dressed to receive—the mother in a pretty 
dainty house-gown, and the baby in a fresh white robe. 


Unsoruticaten.—The kind of mourning one wears and the man- 
ner in which one conducts one’s self while in mourning are matters 
of such individual feeling nowadays that it is hard to lay down any 
rules, Formal etiquette decrees that a widow shall wear very deep 
mourning for a year—a jong crape veil, and dress very plainly—and at 
the end of that period shorten her veil, leave off crape somewhat, and 
towards the end of the second year substitute for the long veil a short 
net face veil, trimmed with a border of crape only, and wear simple 
black. At the end of her second year of mouruing a widow may be- 
gin to wear black and white and semi-mourning, gradually putting on 
colors if she wishes. During all the time of wearing mourning she 
may wear the pretty little muslin collars and cuffs which are so be- 
coming. Her handkerchiefs at first should be plain hem-stitched with 
a deep black border and no embroidery ; later they may be less severe ; 
but while she is in mourning a widow should have suggestion of black 
on her handkerchiefs. During the first year she should use correspond- 
ence paper and visiting-cards which have a one-quarter-inch black 
border, during the second year a one-eighth-inch border, and while she 
is in semi-mourning there should be only the narrowest line of black 
possible on both. On her visiting-cards a widow now usually has her 
late husband's name engraved, using such a form as Mrs. William 
Smith,in preference to the form Mrs, Mary Smith. According to formal 
etiquette, during the first period of mourning a widow sees no one bat 
her intimate friends, makes no calls, and does not go to any entertain- 
ment or entertain. During the second year she may make informal 
visits, receive informally, and go out to small functions, entertaining 
and going out more and more by degrees as time goes on. If the wed- 
ding in question is small, and the widow very much desires to attend 
it, she may do #0, although she will probably be criticised for going to 
even a quiet function. 


B. F. K.—There seem to be several rather unusual circnmatances to 
consider in anewering your questions about the wedding. The fnne- 
tion may with perfect propriety be celebrated in the afternoon, al- 
thongh noon is the popular wedding-hour, but three o'clock or four 
will be perfectly en régle. Decorate the house with golden-rod, ferns, 
the soft feathery Queen Ann's lace that grows in such profusion at 
this season, and tall palms in pots. Plan for a warm day, and have all 
as cool in appearance as possible, the windows shaded by partly drawn 
blinds, the verandas screened, and made comfortable with rugs, tables, 
and seats, and the reception-rooms filled with flowers and growing 
plants. Coming to the subject of the best man, if I tell you that not 
long ago I attended a very modish wedding where the groom, a 
widower of some fifty-odd years, had his grown son officiate as best 
man, you may feel assured that at the wedding to which you refer it 
may be done withont offending lea The groom may have 
his son stand up with him, no other best man is necessary, and the 
bride may have her sister as her attendant, even if the sister is much 
younger thau she. The wedding mena may be bouillon; creamed 
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sweet breads and mushrooms; sandwiches ; rolls; jellied chicken and 
salad; ices and cake; bonbons; coffee; fruit, Wine muy be served 
during the repast—champagoe is the ueua)l kind—or a punch, or simply 
lemonade. Yes, a plum-colored woollen dress trimmed with biack 
satin would be perfectly proper fur the bride’s married sister to wear 
to the wedding, but I would prefer something else if anything else is 
practicable—a light foulard or China silk, a pretty, soft cashmere, or 
even a street dress of some other color than plum. 


CUISINE. 


Branone T.—Try the following receipt, and see if it does not produce 
the chocolate pudding such as you describe. 

Souk until they are soft a cup of bread crumbs in a cup of milk con- 
taining a pinch of soda. Add to them the yolks of 8 eggs beaten 
light, with 2 table-spoonfals of granulated sugar. Have ready 4 table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate rubbed smooth in 2 table-spoonfuls of 
milk. Beat this into the mixture, and, last of all, stir in lightly the 
stiffened whites of the 8 eggs. Turn into a greased pudding-mould 
and boil for two hours, Serve on a platter, and heap whipped cream 
about the base of the pudding. 


Mes. K.—In making sandwiches of any kind cut the bread as thin 
as possible. It cannot be too thin. Pare away the crust from each 
slice and spread lightly with good butter. 

Celery sandwiches will make a pleasant adjunct to your afternoon 
ten, and will probably prove popular, as the flavor of celery is uni- 
versally liked. The filling for these sandwiches may be made in two 
ways, One method is to cut the tender stalks of celery into tiny bits, 
mix them with mayonnaise dressing, and spread this paste between 
slices of thin bread. A more delicious filling is made by mixing a cup- 
ful of the finely cut celery into the chopped whites nd pounded yolks 
of 2 hard-boiled egg». Stir all well together, and meisten the mixture 
with 2 table-spoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing. 

Letince and cream-cheese sandwiches are particularly delicious, and 
are made of Boston brown bread, Spread the round slices thickly 
with fresh Philadelphia cream-cheese, and Jay on this a crisp jettuce 
leaf that has jast been dipped in French dressing. Press another 
piece of buttered brown bread upon this, and cut each sandwich in 
half, thas making a semicircular slice. Keep these sandwiches in the 
ice-box until you are ready to use them. 

Hot cheese sandwiches may be made of Graham-bread sliced very 
thin and spread with a paste made by rabbing 6 table-epoonfuls of 
freshly grated cheese with 2 table-epoonfuis of butter. Sprinkle with 
salt, add a dash of paprica, press the two sides of the sandwich firmly 
together, and fry in hot batter. When lightly browned they are done. 

I have given you these receipts, upon which you may elaborate. 
Cold fish, meats, ponltry, vegetables, in fact almost any viands, may be 
utilized in making something novel in the way of the ever-popular 
sand wich. 


Unincriaten.—It is quite possible to make griddle-cakes for to-mor- 
row morning from the cold oatmeal left over from to-day’s breakfast. 
Or the oatmeal itself may be reheated in a double boiler and served 
again in ite porridge state. However, since you wish to try the oat- 
meal cakes, I will give you the desired receipt. 

Into 2 cups of cold boiled oatmeal beat a cup and a half of fresh milk, 
a teaspoonful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of engar, salt to taste, 
and the whipped yolks of 2 eggs. Beat hard for five minutes, and then 
add first a cup of scalding water, then 2 caps of flour sifted with 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, and, last of all, the stiffened whites of 
the 2 eggs. Drop by the spoonfal on a hot griddle. 

This receipt will be found to make enough cakes for a very large 
family. You cau easily halve the ingredients if you think the quanti- 
ties I have given are too generous. 


M. E. G.—A good menu for a November wedding would be the fol- 
lowing: 
Bouillon in cups. 
Lobster Newburg. Creamed oysters. 
Chicken croquettes. Sandwiches. 
Jellied tongue. Boned turkey. Salad. 
Ices. Frappé. Cake. 
Bonbons. Coffee. 
Wine. Punch, Lemonade. 

Sunsoniner.—Since you love the country, you are fortunate in having 
become the possessor of such a farm as you describe, and I think you 
may well be pleased at the grape harvest of which your vines give 
promise. As to your query concerning the “ putting-up possibilities 
of grapes,”’ I should say that those possibilities are many and most 
delicious, As you have made grape jelly several times, I will give you 
no receipt for that. But have you ever made spiced grapes, grape cat- 
sup, or grape preserves ? 

For spiced grapes, wash the fruit, weigh it, and then squeeze the pulp 
from the skins, putting the skins in one vessel, the pulp in another. 
The skins should be so moist that they will vot readily scorch when 
covered closely and set to simmer at the back of the stove. Stew the 
pulp until so tender that it can be pressed through a colander that is 
fine enough to prevent the passage of the seeds. Add the seedless 
pulp to the skins and turn all into a large preserving-kettle. In every 
5 pounds of fruit stir 4 pounds of brown sugar, 2 cups of vinegar, 2 
table fuls each of ci and allspice, and a scant teaspoon- 
fal of cloves. Tie up the whole spices in a small cheese-cloth bag. 
Boil all together steadily for half an hour, by which time the con- 
teuts of the saucepan should be like a thick syrup. Turn into jars 
and seal. 

To make grape catsup, wash and stew the grapes, and put them over 
the fire with just enough water to prevent their burning. Cook until 
the pulp is tender enough to be rubbed through a sieve. Throw away 
skins and seeds, and measure the pulp before returning it to the fire. 
To 8 quarts of this add 2 pounds of brown sugar, a pint of good vine- 
gar, a table-spoonful each of ground allspice, cloves, cinnamon, salt, 
black pepper, and a half-teaspoonful of paprica. Stew steadily until 
the mixture is boiled down to a thick catenp. It should be reduced 
one-half in quantity. When cold, skim and bottle, 

For your grape preserves the tedious process of separating the skins 
from the pulp is again necessary. Press the pulp out of each grape, 
boil until tender, and pass throngh a colander, rejecting the seeds. Put 
skins, juice, and pulp together on the range, and to each cup of the 
mixture add 1 cup of grauulated sugar. Boil until thick, tarn into 
jars, and seal while hot. 








Setina D.—Salmon bisque may be made of canned salmon, but the 
rule that applies to all articles put up in tins must in this case be borne 
in mind, viz., the can must be opened and the contents turned out 
several hours before they are to be used. Pick the salmon to bits with 
a silver fork, rejecting all pieces of skin and bone. Into 2 cups of the 
minced fish rub half a cup of soft batter, and season with pepper and 
salt. Put over the fire in 2 quarts of boiling water, and cook gently 
for half an hour. Have ready 2 cupe of dry and finely crushed bread 
crumbs, and at the end of the half-hour stir theese into the soup, and 
add a table-epoonful of minced parsley. Simmer for five minutes 
longer. Beat 2 eggs very light, pour the soup slowly, beating all the 
time, on these, turn into a hot tureen, and send at once to table. Crack- 
ers should be passed with all soup bisques. 


Youne Hovsexerrer.—Green tomatoes may be fried and eaten with 
fish or meat as a savory accompaniment. Cut the tomatoes into thick 
slices, so that they may not break in cooking. Sprinkle the slices with 
salt and pepper and dip each piece in egg, then roll in cracker crambs, 
and fry in deep fat to a tich brown, Lay in rows on a small platter. 

Green peppers are not fried in batter. These are sliced 'engthwise, 
and the tough core and hot seeds removed. The slices are then laid in 
the frying-pan and fried in butter until they begin to tarn crisp about 
the edges. Fried peppers are very appetizing when served with beef- 
steak or with broiled chops. 











A COLONIAL WEDDING. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 

Ts year was 1726. The bridegroom was the Rev. 

William Worthington, then pastor of the church in 
Stonington, and afterwards of that in Saybrook, Connect- 
icut, The bride was Temperance, daughter. of William 
Gallup and of his wife Sarah (Cheesebrough), and grand- 
daughter of Captain John Gallup and his wife Hannah 
(Lake). As known to all readers of colonial history, Cap- 
tain Gallup had been a man of much influence with the 
Mohegans, as friendly Indians, many of whom had fol- 
lowed his leadership in the Great Swamp Fight. of 1675, 
in which he bravely fell To his son, William Gallup, the 
Mohegans had transferred the allegiance they had given 
his father, and in his turn he continued to exercise over 
ind for them the same sort of fatherly guardianship which 
they had received from Captain Gallup. A knowledge of 
this fact is essential to the comprehension of au incident 
of the wedding of Mr. Gallup’s daughter. 
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This family was among the most prominent and highly 
connected in what is now New London County, and in 
the theocratical régime of New England the minister al 
ways held the first rank by right of his office, as well as 
by the gentle birth and breeding which were usually his 
For both reasons all the neighboring ‘* people of quality ” 
were naturally among the invited guests. As naturally, 
the pastor, being in spirit as well as in name the father of 
his flock, could not allow any member of it to be over- 
looked, though it probably embraced every soul in the 
township. To be both just and generous to all, it was de- 
cided to make a wedding-feast of two days’ duration, and 
invite the guests in relays, ‘‘according to age, list, and 
quality,” in the same way that sittings were then assigned 
in many, if not all, of the “ meeting - houses” of New 
England 

The first day was that on which the marriage cere- 
mony was performed, very possibly by a civil magis 
trate, as such was the early custom in ali the Puritan 
colonies. There were present only the relatives and in- 
timate friends of the contracting parties. As the bride 

groom was a minister, undoubt- 
— all the neighboring clergy, 
and as many of their families as 
could come, were numbered 
among the friends. So also 
were several of the highest co- 
lonial dignitaries, as appears by 
the time-stained chronicle writ- 
ten nearly fifty years later from 
family tradition by Juliana 
Smith, a granddaughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Worthington. 

For the first day’s feast long 
tables were spread with much 
profusion, and what would, to 
modern eyes, seem like confu- 
sion. Soups were then rarely, 
if ever, served on occasions of 
ceremony, and all meats, fish, 
side dishes, and vegetables 
were placed on the table at the 
same time and served without 
change of plates. It was con 
sidered “an innovation” at 
this wedding-dinner that ‘‘cof- 
fee, pies, puddings, and sweet- 
meats formed a second course.” 

The guests were seated with 
great regard to precedence. 
Probably there were not very 
many chairs, for even in England ‘' settles and forms” con- 
tinued to be more commonly used than chairs in the best 
country houses at least as late as 1750. Such as there 
were 
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as he possessed for this occasion—were carefully reserved. 
for ‘‘ the most infirm and for the greatest dignitaries.” 


and probably every good neighbor contributed such ” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Immediately after the 
asking of the blessing by the 
oldest minister present, tank- 
ards filled with spiced hard 
cider were from hand 
to hand down the table, each 
person filling his own mug or 
tumbler.” very few of 
these may have been of silver 
or of glass, and a few of Delft 
or of china, but where there 
were so many, the greater 
part must have been of pew- 
ter, horn, or wood. Articles 
of silver were not as plentiful 
in New England as in the 
other colonies, but all fam- 
ilies of distinction possessed 
a few, and in spite of natural 
losses by fire and other calam 
ities. there are still existing 


some relics which ornamented — 


this long ago wedding-dinner. 

A curious dish, which may 
have been used on this day, 
is still in possession of a 
member of the family connec- 
tion, a descendant of the 
Cheesebrough family. This 
is here described, in the hope 
that some one may be able to 
determine what use it was in 
tended to serve. It is circu- 
lar, about eight or nine inches 
in diameter, would hold about 
three pints of liquid, and has 
a cover. So far there is no- 
thing to distinguish this piece 
of very ancient yellow and 
blue Delft from many an- 
other which we would not 
a hesitate to call a vegetable- 
dish. But, perched against 
one side of its interior, like a 
swallow’s nest under the 
eaves, is a pocketlike thing 
that would hold three or four 
table. spoonfuls of liquid, 
were it not perforated with 
holes like those of the strain 
ers in teapots. It has been 
stated—on what authority I 
know pnot—that when tea was 
first brought to Holland it 
was served asa soup. Is it 
possible that this side-pocket- 
ed dish was made for the in 
fusion and serving of the new 
herb? 

If there were not enough 
dishes of the better sort to ac- 
commodate all the guests en 
titled to them, preference was 
always given to the older 


persons present. The jun- 
iors would be served on 
this first day, as all would 
be on the next day, with 
dishes of brightly polished 
pewter or in trenchers of 
maple - wood, scoured to 
an almost snowy white- 
ness. There would be few 
spoons of silver, but plenty 
of pewter or horn; no sil- 
ver forks, and perhaps 
not an over-supply of steel 
ones, 

On the first day of the 
feast, besides the prelim- 
inary draught of spiced 
cider, there was brandy 
for those who craved it, 
and much good claret and 
Madeira for the more tem- 
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perately inclined. Three casks of Madeira (size not 
mentioned) are recorded to have been broached on 
this day. 

On the second day the ‘‘commonalty” began to 
assemble about nine o'clock in the morning. (The 
* quality” on the previous day had waited until 
eleven.) The tables were served, to successive 
guests, several times during the day. Foreseeing 
the demand, all the good house wives in the vicinity, 
with their servants, had been for several days as- 
sisting Mrs. — and her servants in the prepara- 
tion, as afterwards, with neighborly co-operation, 
they assisted in the serving of the stores of good 
things. 

On the first day, ‘‘after the removal of the sub- 
stantial part of the meal, the ladies left the table, 
the table-cloths were removed, and various strong 
waters, together with pipes and tobacco, were 
brought on, in company with trays filled high with 
broken blocks of nut-sweet.” The last was a highly 
prized candy, made from maple-sugar slightly 
scorched, and, while scorching, stirred thickly with 
the blanched meats of hickorynuts and butternuts, 
or sometimes with almonds, when this foreign dainty 
could be procured. 

On the second day. this regular order of things, 

with the customary toast-drinking, was impossible. 
** As each relay of guests left the tables they passed 
out of the front door, near which stood an immense 
bowl, long ago hollowed by painstaking Indians 
from a bowlder for the grinding of their corn. 
This was filled with punch, which was ladled out 
freely to all who presented anything from which to 
drink it, while great piles of powdered tobacco, and 
a 1 bed of coals to furnish light, were free to all 
who had pipes.” This punch, whatever liquor might 
have furnished its body, was sure to have been well 
seasoned with the best of West Indian sugar and 
lemons, for there was already a brisk trade between 
the Connecticut coast and the West Indies, and at 
this time of year the trading- vessels would have been 
coming into their home ports. 
This unique punch-bow! held many gallons, and 
it speaks well both for the temperance of 
the guests and the good quality of the liquor 
which was provided that ‘‘ no one became 
boisterous, though the big bowl was kept 
well and strongly replenished during the 
entire three days of this wedding - feast.” 
And three days there were, though only 
two have yet been mentioned here. 

Early—very early—on the morning of 
the second day, almost before the active 
men and women servants had well opened 
their eyes upon the heavy day's work be- 
fore them, a motley but grave and decorous 

rocession of apparently interminable 
length was seen coming over the hill on 
the side of which, ‘‘ overlooking the little 
Mystic River, stood the large and, for its 
time, the imposing mansion of Mr. Gallup.” 

For a moment the master stood in blank 
dismay. The descendants of the friendly 
Mohegaus and a remnant of their Pequant 
enemies, so nearly annihilated half a cen- 
tury before, were small in number when 
compared with their former strength. but 
they were still formidable as wedding- 
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guests. They had heard that all the country-side had 
been invited to partake of Mr. Gallup's hospitality, and 
had perhaps imagined that this invitation must include 
themselves. Such a conclusion would have been natural 
enough, ‘considering that he had always taken them, 
in a manner, under his protection, and they had always 
turned to him for advice, and often for efficient help in 
time of need.” Or it may have been that some practical 
joker had-been at the pains to convey this impression ; 
or, as bis granddaughter opined, that ‘‘some slighted 
suitor had thought thus to cause annoyance to the bride.” 
Whatever might have been the cause, the remnants of the 
tribes had come in all the security of invited and welcome 
guests—brave, squaw and pappoose. 

With prompt decisig@n Mr. Gallup sprang upon the 
stone horse-block and pfdteeded to make an impromptu 
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speech, ‘‘in the picturesque style in which he was an 
adept, and with which such an auditory was always pleased. 
He assured his children that they were welcome, very wel- 
Come; but that they had mistaken the day for which they 
been invited; that their day was the morrow, and 
then he should set before them the best that could 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


be had, a feast that should be worthy 
of them and of his friendship for 
them.” In the slang of our own 
day, this contract was a large one, 
for the resources of the neighbor- 
hood had already been heavily 
drawn upon, and the line of the 
morrow’s guests, ‘‘as they wound 
their | back to their wigwams 
in open Indian file, as their native 
manner was, extended from the 
Gallup house well on to the head of 
the river a mile or so away.” 

On the following day the dignified 
but hungry host came back again, 
‘*beplumed and blanketed in their 
best, and none went hungry or 
thirsty away.” 

For various grand reasons this 
multitude was served out-of-doors 
Here immense iron kettles of clam 
and of fish chowders had been start- 
ed to cook over carefully tended 
fires long before daylight. In other 
kettles numbers of the wild ducks, 
which at that sedson had begun to 
be plentiful along the coast, were 
slowly stewing with onions. ‘* Three 
young hogs of about one hundred- 
weight each were roasted whole, 
also out-of-doors. In pots hang- 
ing from the cranes in the great 
fireplaces in the house were boil- 
ing several big bags of Indian-meal 
puddings, thickly studded with 
dried plums.” To be served with 
the puddings were pailsful of a 
sauce made from West India mo- 
lasses, butter, and vinegar. Great 
baskets were filled with potatoes 
that had been roasted in the ashes, 
and other baskets were piled with 
well-baked loaves of rye and Indian 
bread. All of these were dainties which the copper-hued 
guests could duly appreciate, especially with the additions 
of barrels of hard cider and as much West India rum as 
it was deemed wise to set before them 

These particulars are all mentioned in the little diary 
from which I have culled so much, but it says nothing 
about the provisions that were served on the preceding 
days. By this time the wealthy colonists had acquired 
the art of cooking to the best advantage most of the dishes 
which were peculiar to the country, and had also a good 
many imported dainties. 

No wedding - journey followed the simple ceremony. 
Late on the afternoon of the first day the invited guests, 
on foot and on horseback — apparently there were no 
carriages then in that region—escorted the newly wedded 
pair, the bride riding on a pillion behind her husband to 
his house. Any further feasting would have seemed su- 
perfluous, but a “ valiant supper had been spread” by the 
care of » few of the parishioners, and all were “ plentifully 
regaled with cakes, comfits, chocolate, and coffee.” 

“After the supper a hymn was 
sung by all, followed by a prayer and 
benediction. . . . After which,” adds 
the young chronicler, “the friends all 
departed, and my grandfather and 
grandmother, left alone together in 
their new home, knelt down and pray- 
ed for God's blessing.” 


A HINT TO THE 
DEBUTANTE. 

YOON the names of the débutantes 4 
KO) will be thrilling the land, and so- “¢ 
ciety with one accord will prepare to “y 
do them homage. Upon these maid- ~ 
ens devolves the task of keeping up 
their city’s reputation for beauty and, 
still more important, attractiveness; 
and indeed this is no sinecure. One 
makes a mistake when one thinks that 
a débutante’s winter is to be merely 
of the butterfly order, and that no 
duty falls upon the young shoulders. 
Often she is laying the foundation- 
stone of success or failure in her 
world in this her first season, and 
woe to the girl who secures no lasting 
friends at this initial period! It is 
only lately, asserts some old-fashioned 
matron, that such a fuss is made 
over a débutante. True; but that 
very fuss makes her conspicuous, 
and whereas she might have passed 
years ago unnoticed, she is now brought prominently to 
the surface. It entails much upon the young girl, and 
now that much is given, much will be required. 

In the first place, it goes without saying that her train- 
ing should be excellent. She must be polite, graceful, 
gracious; she must dance well, be up in the subjects of 
the day; she must know her gut-door life, and be con- 
versant with the sports and amusements of her brothers 
and boy. friends; she must have read what people are 
talking of; she must know about the actors of the times; 
she must have some surface knowledge, at least, of the 
celebrated artists and musicians of her day, as well as of 
those.in the past. Her own language is far from suffi- 
cient in this cosmopolitan world, for should she meet for- 
eigners, she must be able to exchange the courtesies of 
the day. She must know theoretically something of 
music and art, even though she have no decided talent for 
either—in fact; a great deal of general information will 
carry her farther than mere thoroughness in one or two 
subjects. She must have savoir-faire, and show no awk- 
ward embarrassment at unexpected circumstances; she 





must have tact to know when to talk and when to listen; ,. 


she must not be forward in expressing her opinion, 
though she must by no means be colorless and imitative. 
She must never be loud or boisterous, and yet be full of 
life and spirit; she must be unselfish, and never for an 
instant appear to think herself of great importance; she 
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must not brag to other girls less 
fortunately situated of her clothes, 
her entertainments, her friends. 
She must not make a fuss over 
men, or even by hinting or plain 
asking endeavor to secure them as 
partners for the cotillons. Better 
be a wall-flower, pure and simple, 
than a forward exacting damsel. 

She should be chary in her cor- 
respondence with men, and when 
called .upon to write, send only 
bright, clever little notes, short and 
to the point, always remembering 
that men are proverbially careless 
about their letters, and the chances 
are that the very epistles dashed 
off under the impression of great 
and ever-abiding friendship may 
hereafter be read by the future wife 
or by a variety of sisters or maiden 
relatives, who love to rummage in 
the top drawer or desk of heedless 
men. 

Therefore let the débutante write 
nothing which she ever need 
mind being seen by the most crit- 
ical.. It is hardly necessary to add 
that she should be even more care- 
ful of bestowing her photograph 
or accepting or making gifts in the 
promiscuous manner so much to 
be deplored in the present gener- 
ation. 

In her relationship with older 
women she should be courteous and 
pleasant, remembering that they 
can be her truest friends in social 
matters, With girls she should be, 
as before said, kind and generous. 
And now, by following these few 
suggestions, itis safe to promise our 
débutante a delightful season, with 
many others in the future equally charming, and full of 
the pleasures of social life. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


JEW of us are happy to have our birthdays come quite 
as often as they do. For, whether we acknowledge 
the fact or not, we none of us want to grow old. It is 
good to be young, and while we are not ashamed of our 
age, we fee] that each year brings us nearer that point 
when we shall be no longer young. And we do not want 
to be laid aside, to be out of the bright, happy, active life. 
So we do not welcome our birthdays. But, since they 
must come, we like other people to remember them plea- 
santly, and the wholeday is gladdened by a congratulatory 
letter or by a Jiltle present which shows that some one is 
glad we were born, and hopes that we will live many, 
many years yet. And because these little remembrances 
do give happiness we should try to pay especial heed to 
the birthdays of others. It takes only a few minutes to 
write the loving lines that our friend will receive at 
his breakfast table on his birthday morning. But 
these few lines may turn the current of his thoughts 
into a happy direction, and make him forget that he 
is growing old in the recollection that he is loved. 
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“TIME TO OURSELVES.” 


| 


den virtue, that modesty, which does not 
blossom outside the family circle. How one 


_— of us who complain that we are | trip across the Atlantic makes us friends for 
always busy, and that we never have | 


any time to ourselves, have cause to be 
thankful that this is the case. It sounds 
trite to say that work is man’s greatest earth 
ly blessing; but it is as true as trite, and, 
like many another truth, is seldom heeded. 
Many of us would be most wretched if we 
had an abundance of ‘time to ourselves” 
and no work to put into that time. Time to 
think to any great extent is not to be de 
sired, for to some people much thinking 
must of necessity lead to much grieving. 
One of the happiest women I have ever 
known says she never expects to have any 
time to herself. “‘ For,” she says, ‘if 1 have 


a day that is not filled with any specific | 


work, I have dozens of things 1 want to 
do with that day. There are books | am 
longing to read, letters I want to write, 
studying I have been planving to do for a 
long time, and more other things to do than 
L could crowd into a month. I am thankful 
it isso. There would be no pleasure in the 
night's rest if it were not for the day's work.” 

rruly, nobody enjoys rest as does he who 
is weary. So our good friend work does, 
after all, help us derive pleasure from lei- 
sure. Who of us that has been unhappy 


life! A week together at a Swiss hotel, or at 
& water-cure, and we knew our remote or 
nearest neighbor for the first time. 

Certainly in gay, fashionable society there 
is uo possibility of the best intimate acquaint- 
ance, us in these enforced intimacies, where 
we are thrown together without our masks. 

Who of us does not say questioningly to 
ourselves as we go for a sea-voyage, ‘* What 
friendship shall 1 bring back? What nugget 
of gold shall 1 discover? Shall I have time 
and opportunity to sink a shaft into another 
mind?” 

In social visiting the individual goes to see 
the individual. 

No doubt, too, there is a great tyranny in 
fashion. What does it mean? Is not one set 
as good as another? Why are certain leaders 
elected whose dictum is infallible? Why do 
ceriain people create an atmosphere into 
which other people cannot enter? Why are 
women so afraid of each other? 

Fashion has been from the beginning of 
the world an indefinable term. All answers 


are only approximative ; none are conclu- 


does not know the refuge that work is to the | 


overburdened mind and heart? In it we 
can forget, can find occupation for thoughts 
that otilerwise would threaten to drive us 
wild. Overwork is injurious; but regular, 
legitimate work that occupies us during the 
long, busy day, and then makes the rest that 
follows sweet, is more to be desired by us 
than ‘‘ time to ourselves.” 


INCOMPLETENESS. 
Qocisry gets many a cutting criticism 
\ for its insufficiency, and one often hears 
the familiar piaint, ‘‘ How tired we are of 
ladies’ lunches; how tired of each other; 
how is it possible that, with all our wealth, 
talent, art, civilization, we have so few agree- 
able réunions.” 

Is it not partly because society gets reduced 
to a mercantile basis, and that one loses 
the principle, which is supposable amuse- 
ment, in the strife to be first, in the paying 
off of social debts? Now this is a miserable 
make-believe when society forgets what it 
wants and what itis. We wish to go toa 
dinner to meet agreeable people; we wish 
men and women to come to us to amuse us, 
people who are worth the trouble of invit- 
ing them 

n ceremonious visiting there is of course 
a vast amount of preparation necessary. 
There are fine clothes—ove must be fitly 
panoplied—*‘ the world is still deceived by 
ornament.” Then there are great feasts, 
flowers, and fruits. We have forgotten the 
underlying charm of simplicity. Although it 
is not yet with us as in Bngland, where dis 
plays of grandest maguificence and splendor 
are contrasted with the most appalling in- 
stances of dire distress, yet our American 
manner of entertaining is very redundant 
and sometimes overdone. 

Therefore some of the best people are 
scared out of society. They talk of those 
brighter days when social visiting was the 
fashion, when a husband tucked his wife 
under his arm and went out to visit a friend 
sociably of an evening. 
attempt to bring back the bloom of sixteen 
to the check of sixty, as to return in our 
great towns, our crowded life, to the charms 
of social visiting! It is « lost art. 

And yet the five-o'clock teas are a sort of 
groping for this We should study the 
science of social visiting much more. It is 
not reached by five-o’clock tea, nor yet by 
an ‘‘evening at home,” which gets but to 
be the house of call for bores. 

‘*There is one man who comes to my 
house whose only requirement is that the 
roof shall not leak. He sits there, a heavy 
weight, requiring the whole family to lift 
him out of his dulness,” says a hostess, bit 
terly. The domestic fireside is a seminary 
of infinite importance, and its duties are not 
all done when it has educated and cared for 
its own group of children. It should be a 
beacon-light to many a homeless wanderer 
in a great city,and to those who appreciate 
its owners; it should be attractive enough to 
call them in one evening, at least, in a season. 

What we need, after all fashionable busi- 
ness is fiuished, is a friend who will drop in 
to dinver, and who will be in tane with the 
whole family. ‘‘Somebody and his wife,” 
whom we love and trust; one who comes in 
from the sort of life we are leading, fellow- 
soldiers in the great battle, with whom we 
can interchange a few ideas—words of mu- 
tual courage and help. 

Eating and drinking together has endeared 
people in all ages. It is said that men must 
dine together before inaugurating any great 
enterprise. A supper is a good basis for 
mutual understandivg and liking, and the 
simpler the better. Perhaps the best records 
of wit and conversation have come from a 
tavern dinner, from the lips of Dr. Johnson 
and Thackeray. The reason we get tired 
of people in fashionable society is because 
we are all masquerading — behind a mask. 
When we drop the mask we like each other 
better. Now it is one of the most charming 
lessons of life that we generally like people 
better for spending a few days in their coun- 
uy house. We then see that the reserve we 


pride, or coldness, was but that hid- 








As well might he | 





sive. We may say that it requires wealth, 
beauty, good position, and tact; but we see 
people with all these gifts not fashionable 
successes, We see some little, clever, push- 
ing woman who is all that the most exclu- 
sive fashion can require. It is a sort of 
sixth sense, a union of certain ambitions, cer- 
tain talents, and a certain unscrupulousness. 
For this reason society is full of baffled am- 
bitions and blighted hopes. If a woman has 
not this talent, society will not see her, so 
ciety will not invite her. She is severely let 
alone. Society neither loves nor fears her; 
and it must be said that a great leader must 
be either loved or feared. 

A woman who would found a salon in 
America wouki be doing a great service; 
perhaps, however, it has gone out with the 
art of conversation. 


There are mauy classes of snobs. A re- 
fined snob is a person of otherwise good 
qualities, of which reverence is one, but he 
has not the courage of his opinions; he is the 
victim of social cowardice. He may be 
afraid of the solvency of bis own social po- 
sition, perhaps entirely without reason, but 
no one can call courage to a heart which has 
it not; he may be a victim to that social 
leader who has the priceless commodity— 
impudence. 

Another sort of snob is he who bravely 
says: ‘I would not speak to Mr. Newcomer 
last week, but this week, as he has made 
money in Wall Street, I will adore him, and 
I will accept his por i What is con- 
sistency? A jewel? No; it is the last refuge 
of the commonplace.” New York presents 
a picture of this variety of snob every day. 

Then there may be all over the country a 
snobbism which in its subserviency disgusts 
the honest man. One meets it always at 
the portals of the great world, and honest 
men retire before it. In England it means 
bowing the knee to a prince or a duke; 
in America it means cringing before great 
wealth. Certain brave, modest, and genuine 
young men see others succeed in society by 
what they consider snobbery—men whom at 
school and college, and in the ball-field or the 
rowing-match, they knew to be their inferi- 
ors, and they retire from the drawing-room, 
taking from society the element it so much 
needs—their own sincere selves. 

For the absence of young men from the 
ball-rooms, and from Newport, Saratoga, and 
from gay society everywhere, is very much 
noticed. It is a part of the incomplet 
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their speech or actions. It is to be doubted 
if that sane person exists who does not 
writhe under ridicule directed at himself. 
Outwardly the object of ridicule or jest 
may seem to a certain extent unperturbed, 
but a close observer will note that the laugh- 
ing taunt has hurt as nothing else could have 
done. For this very reason there is actiml 
cruelty in making fun of any one, even a 
grown person; and smiling sareasm is as low 
as itis unkind. Even good-natured teasing 
is to be condemned, unless it is so thoroughly 
good-natured that there cannot possibly be 
any mistake about it, and then it must not 
be carried too far. 

Grown people can, however, hold their 
own against taunt and sneer, Between them 
there is a fair field and no favor, and bitter 
speech may be returned by bitter, ridicule 
by ridicule. There is no fear of imperti- 
nence or dread of disapproval to be borne 
in mind. But when the object of sarcasm 
is a child, there is a degree of cruelty about 
it. Itis a very unequal contest at best that 
must take place between a mere baby and a 
parent, and the father or mother who pun- 
ishes a child by mortifying him has much 
to answer for. He or she need not wonder 
if the child’s sense of justice is blunted, or if 
he is constantly on the defensive. That a 
tiny boy does not hate the big father who 
mocks or ridicules him is only another proof 
that little children are nearer the Kingdom 
of Heaven than are their elders. 


A GIRL’S RESPONSIBILITY, 
NY teaching is false and pernicious 
which lays the responsibility of a hu- 
man being’s life or actions on any one but 
himself. And as this is quite as true of 
women as of men, our girls should be taught 
that they cannot shift the control of their 
lives to others without injury to their char- 
acters. ‘The girl who is brought up to think 
that her success or failure in life will by- 
and-by depend on some oue’s efforts besides 
her own, her future position and reputation 
on some one’s else good or bad behavior, 
her whole career, finally, on some ‘‘ chance,” 
which she may or may not gain, has been 
educated on wrong principles, and will 
sometime have to learn the truth through 
suffering and loss. It is because women 
have been wrongly trained that they become 
the weak and irresponsible beings so many 
of them are. 

These false ideas of responsibility stand 
often in the way of a girl's best develop- 
ment. If she believes that she has power, 
as a young woman, to choose her own life, 
and that she is answerable only to God and 
her own conscience for what she does with 
it, she is more likely to choose wisely than 
she who waits for time to decide the matter. 

For it is not true that success or failure in 
life depends on anything but our own exer- 
tions. Neither is it true that we are respon- 
sible for what others do, that we'can be burt 
by their sins, or really injured by anything 
or any one but ourselves. It is time we 
gave our girls higher aims and better ideas 
toward which to raise themselves. 








ADVICE TO Motnexrs.—Mks, W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
radel colic, and is the best Gaely for diarrhaa. 
i. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 


Tue  imspectors of the factories where the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
produced have access at all times to the dairy- 
men’s premises, with authority to exact every san- 
itary precaution. Such care results in a perfect in- 
fant food.—{Adv.] 





of society that social leadership lasts so 
short a time. Practice makes perfect, and 
our society needs a head. Having no queen, 
no court, we have no standard in social poli- 
tics, no party to hail from; so when we get a 
social leader, she should have a life tenure of 
office. It is, however, a shifting scale; in 
New York, at least, one fashionable set fol- 
lows another, and one star differeth from 
another in glory. It is one reason why so 
ciety is so agreeable in Washington—that for 
four years, at least, society has a recognized 
head. M. E. W. SHerwoop. 


MORTIFICATION. 

WONDER if parents appreciate that in 

es a child they are making him 
lose his self-respect. In one of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s books the heroine reminds an over- 
zealous old-maid guardian that her princi- 
ple of “‘ mortifying the child ” is wrong, that 
**to mortify is to make dead, you kyow,” 
and kills self-respect. Few of us older peo- 
ple feel that we can endure the sensation of 
being ashamed of ourselves, even in our in- 
ward souls. How many children have their 
best instincts stunted by being forced to ac- 
knowledge in the presence of others that 
they are ashamed! Not sorry, but ashamed. 
No right-minded child, if properly managed, 
resents having to say that he is sorry to the 
person he has wronged. To be taunted with 
a fault until one feels like a whipped cur 
who dares not bite back is another thing. 
The poor little boy, under such circumstances, 
either bursts into tears, is sullen, or tries to 
laugh away his misery under bravado. How- 
ever he = be it, it is pitiful. 

There are men women who have be- 
come so inured to harsh criticism or disap- 
proval as to bear it calmly or to remain un- 
moved under the most scathing censure of 
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“QUEEN QUALITY.” 


Tue Famous SHoe ror Women 
qualed in ining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 
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‘THE, costumes and cloaks 
which we make are exclu- 
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ready - made garments. 
When wearing one of 
our styles you do not 
run the risk of meeting 
other ladies wearing gar- 
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our garments com- 

prise only the very latest novelties. 

Cuaing Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
in cut and finish, $5.00 up. 

Handsome Jackets lined throughout, entirely 

different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Pur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 

New Skirts cut according to the latest French 
models, $4.00 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and S les; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks 
or for Suits, and we will then be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 
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Leather 
Dressing 


> The best Shoe Dressing in the world. ¢ 
The genuine is made only by Robert } 
3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 
> facturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask ‘your dealer for Vici Leather ¢ 
’ Dressing, and be sure the trade- § 
g mark with the name of the maker, § 
pis on each box or bottle. Imita-¢ 
5 tions may ruin your shoes. ; 
A book about baying, woes wearing and caring for 


5 shoes, mailed free : 
> ROBERT H. FOERDERER, shearer Pa. ¢ 
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The CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has a Perfect Guard 
to Prevent Cloth Catching 
in Coil. 


Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend, Super-nickeled, 
doesn’t turn brassy. 
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the words, “gegenuber dem | 
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will be furnished at the uniform price of 


, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs- Platz” (opposite 
the Julichs Place). 
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WAIST }Sictve'{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
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LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL ____. | § WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents, 
Beware of Imitations. , : ne om the Selvedge of Black | 

Send Six CENTs in stamps for Pricdtley” Dress Goods All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 

12 Cuinton Saretry Pins Guarantees Good Wear. 


(assorted sizes) and a card of 
our new SOVRAN Pins. Their | 
use will prove their value. 
OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 
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FETT-POWDER 10 


LEIGHNER’S ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Complete Works 


This new and Revised Edition Comprises Additional Material and Hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, 
Derived from the Author's Original Manuscripts and Note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Already Published: 1. VANITY FAIR 3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS’ 5. SKETCH BOOKS, Ete. 
2. PENDENNIS 4. BARRY LYNDON 6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO “PUNCH” 
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The edition is one which appeals peculiarly to all Thackeray lovers. —PAila. Ledger. 

The biographical introductions, which promise no little fersonalia fresh to most reaa- 
ers or not before collected, will together invest this edition with unique interest and give 
it a value which will easily place it at the head of editions of the great English novelist. 
—Literary World, Boston. 
No one living could possess so intimate a knowledge of Thackeray as his own daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie. Out of the opulence of this knowledge she is enriching the introductions 
to each novel with biographicalana which show how the raw material of experience was 
transmuted by Thackeray into the pure ore of imaginative literature. —. Y. Heradd. 


To say that it fulfils all the expectations of the lover of Thackeray is to indulge in 
only slight praise. In outward and visible seeming, in type, printing, and binding, the 
book leaves little to be desired. If ‘* Vanity Vair” is a sample of what is to come in the 
future volumes, this edition will surely be something for which it was worth while to 
wait. It will lend a fresh charm to this brilliant genius, and will make his memory and 
his writings doubly precious and attractive.—Brook/yn Eagle. 

Although we are not to have an authorized life of Thackeray, we are to have the next 
best thing, in the notes that his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, has supplied to the 
biographical edition of her father’s work.—Chicago Tribune. 


Subsequent Volumes will be Issued in the Following Order : 


7. Esmond, Ete. 8. The Newcomes. 
11. Philip, Ete. 


9. Christmas Books, Etc. 
12..Denis Duval, Etc. 


10. The Virginians 
13. Miscellanies, Etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 75 per volume. 
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A DISCUSSION. 


The Golfer. © You MUST ACKNOWLEDGE THAT [T REQUIRES A GREAT DEAL OF SKILL 
TO DRIVE A BALI A HUNDRED YARDS 
The Farme “ Don’'r REQUIRE HALF KZ MUCH SKILL EZ fr DOES 1 ‘DRIVE A PIG 


FrirTyY FRET 


HIS INJURY. HIS DESIRE. 
Avvoaney, “ What ground have yon for asking for MoLenueerty (sternly), “ Till me dhe trat’, now.” 
ension 7” Levrvea Mike. “ Wall, sorr, oi—ol—” 
Arviscant, ‘Why, when the engagement began, I MoLeusery, “Ot want dhe whole trut’, d'yez 
ost my bead moind, wideout anny invasion.” 


THE REAL REASON, 
Smithers, “ Way vox’t vou nus ror scnoot-pinecron, Apranan?” 
Brown, “ WELL, YOU ®KK, SIR, THERE 18 THK FARM TO LOOK AFTKR, AND THE worK 
OW THE HOADS, THE TIMBER TO CUT, THE STRONG PARTY FEELING, MY VIKWS ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL QUESTION, MY TAX THEORY, MY IDEAS OF THE MONKEY PHOHLEM; AND THEN, 
pEsIDeS—MY WIFK WANTS TO RUN.” 


- and then the Bible tells 


A RUINED WIGHT. 


"Tis ruin of the biuest kind that stares him in the 
face ; ’ 

"Tis ruin here and ruin there ; deapond in every case ; 

And “ busted,” “ flabbergasted,” now are written on 
his crest— 

The man is gone despite the fact he's done his level 
best. 


He's been a wight respectable; he’s lived within his 
means ; 

He's never done a single thing he'd hide behind the 
CLEVES ; " 

He's pald bis bills where'er he went—a man of credit 
sure, 

And every one who'd trasted him felt thoroughly 
secure, 


Bat on an evil day this chap went to a golfing- 
inks, 





And a round or two with those of- whom the 
ic thinks 


That they are best in all the game, howe’er some 


crities flout, 
And this, poor fellow, sad to say, he really, beat "em 
out. 


He did the first in thirty-nine ; came in ip forty-six ; 

And that’s the thing that's got him in his present 
awful fix. 

He's given up his home and boy; he's risked his 
splendid name ‘ ‘ 

Upon ‘the very royal and the yery ancient game, 


And ’stead of working for his bread, the way be used 
to do, 

And going at his daties like a parent good and true, 

He's given up his business, his wife and son and 
more, 

For playing golf, his only hope to beat that other 
score ! 





A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE. 
His Mother, “© Witan Joxes, WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY TELEING YouR LirrLe sister 
ALL THOSE Fins?” 
Willie Jones. © Dips’? THLL HER ANY Fins. WAS ONLY TELIING NER ‘ eXrRas!” 


PROGRESS. 

* How are you getting along in your siege of Mias 
Scadds’« heart 7” enid Hujack to Tomdik. “1 under- 
stand that she has a great many snitors.” 

“ She has,” replied Tomdik, ** bat I am making fair 
progress.” 

“TIT am glad to hear that. What sort of progress 
have you made?” 

* She got into water beyond her depth and I rescued 
her. In recognition of my heroism she has advanced 
me six numbers.” 

—_——————— 


“T want to know,” said Frances, who is ten years 
old, and who was addressing ber papa and mamma, 
““what you would do if 
a bad bey threw some 


ARCHITECTURAL ALPS. 
Tun Easreuven. “1 enppose they have some tall 
buildings in Chicago?” 
A Denizen. “Tall? Why, actually, sir, there's snow 
on the top of our ‘ sky-serapers’ all the year round.” 
- 


Avie. “ Jen't it sickening the way Mies Up-to-Date 
tries to put en mannish aire!" 

Awna. “Perfectly! Pretended to lore her collar- 
batton this morning when she knew all the time 
where it was.” 

Tur Bua. “So you're glad you ain't a hook-worm 7” 

Tue Bertie. “ You just bet! Think of having to 
go through a Scotch dialect novel ! 





burdock burrs on you?” 

“I wouldn’t.do any- 
thing,” replied papa. 
“What harm does a 
burr or two do?” 

“No,” added mam- 
ma; “I think you are 
entirely too old to fuss 
and cry, as you used to 
do, every time a boy 
tried to tease you. In- 
deed, I am quite tired 
of hearing: your com- 
laintsof teasing. So, 
fan boy throws a few 
berrs on you, jurt 
amile and say nothing 
Pretend not to notice 
it.” 


“ Bat, mamma,” per- 
sisted: Frances, “ sup- 
pose he threw burr on 
you a second time 7” 

*! Then treat the mat- 
ter precisely the same 
as you do the first time. 
wh _. Frances, what 

ould on do? You 
Jnldn't thrash a boy, 
could. ~ 


ou to be gentle, you 
now. Doesn't it?” 

“ Yes, 'm,” replied 
Frances. « 

“Weill, then, go off, 
and” play, and don't 
make a scene over a 
few burrs that the boys 
throw at you.” 

“The boys . haven't 
thrown any burrs af me 
yet,” the little girl went 
on, “ buat there’s a fine 
bush of them just hack 
of the hense, and I 
thought I'd like to 
throw some on you and 
papa if I just Knew how 
you would take it.” 


—> -_—_—_ 


“ They say that water 
is very ecarce in Poerto 
Rico,” said Whiffett 

“1 inferred as much,” 
replied Taddelle, “when 
I read that in Puerto 
Rico the milkman 
drives his cows around 
and milks them in 
front of the customers’ 
doors.” 






Iv MUST BE FINK TO BE SO RICH THAT ONK CAN PAY TO GO 
To SKK THK TUMBLER Kip THK HORSE AROUND THE CIRCUS SHOW; 
"T'S SAD TO HKAR THE MU@IC, AND TO NEVER HAVE A CENT, 
AND ONLY KNOW THE CIRCUS BY THE PICTURES ON THE TENT, 

. 





